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COVER PICTURE : Munda strip, prize won by XIV Corps, as seen from atop Bibilo Hill 
in late August 1943. In a little over a week after its capture, this strip became a base for 
ComAirSols planes operating against enemy installations in the Northern Solomons. Sea- 
bees, working in the foreground, soon made Munda the major operating airfield in the 
Solomons. Its occupation enabled South Pacific Forces to move into Bougainville before 
the end of the year. 



Foreword 



Tn the grand strategy of the Pacific War, the Central Solomons opera- 
tion constituted only a short step in the over-all advance on Japan. But 
in the neutralization of Rabaul, Japan’s key holding in her “Southeast- 
ern Area,” this campaign played a vital role. 

By early 1043 the Central Solomons area might he described as an 
amphibious no man’s land lying between llabaul and the new Allied 
citadel of Guadalcanal, across which the two antagonists exchanged air 
and naval blows. The Japanese, by increasing the strength of their 
garrisons in New Georgia, had already begun their effort to control this 
strategic area. The Allied campaign that followed was designed to drive 
them out and establish a forward base from which Rabaul could be 
brought under constant assault. 

It is a source of extreme pride to me that those Marines who partici- 
pated in the Central Solomons operations acquitted themselves with 
such distinction. Despite the most adverse weather, terrain and climate, 
the enemy was driven out and the mission finally accomplished. Growing 
out of this campaign was an extremely significant sense of mutual ad- 
miration between the Army, Navy and Marine troops involved. 



LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, Jit. 

GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS 
COMMANDANT OP TIIE MARINE CORPS 
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Preface 



MARINES IN THE CENTRAL SOLOMONS is the eleventh in a series of historical monographs 
treating Marine operations during the recent war with Japan. When this series has been com- 
pleted, it will be assembled into the Marine Corps’ Operational History of World War II in a 
fashion that will preserve the chronological and strategic continuity of the war. 

This study concerns those Solomon Islands actions fought between the Guadalcanal and Bou- 
gainville areas. It deals primarily with Marine units in the belief that the activities of other 
services are more properly covered by their own historical studies. Army and Navy operations 
perforce are treated only as they affected Marine Corps contributions to the eventual victory. 

Many officers and men who participated in the Central Solomons campaign have provided 
information or clarified evidence obscured by inadequate records. To cite each individual by 
name would be nearly impossible. However, grateful acknowledgement is made to the Office 
of Naval Records and History, Navy Department, and to the Office of the Chief of Military 
History. Department of the Army, for their assistance in furnishing material pertaining to the 
activities of their particular services. To compile the explanatory and illustrative facts and 
figures presented in these pages, Air. Gerald Diamond performed the necessary research tasks 
involved. Cartographic work was done by the. Mapping and Reproduction Section, Marine 
Corps Schools. All photographs are official Marine Corps unless otherwise specified. 

It is hoped that this study may be improved, elaborated upon where desirable, and otherwise 
corrected. Criticism therefore is invited. Comments and additional material will be incorpo- 
rated before the monograph is included in the final Operational History. All correspondence 
concerning MARINES IN THE CENTRAL SOLOMONS should be addressed to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps (Code: A03D), Washington 
25, D. C. 




T. A. WORNIIAM 

BRIGADIER GENERAL. U. S. MARINE CORPS 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-,‘i ' 
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chapter i Introduction 



SOLOMON ISLANDS GEOGRAPHY 

WITH THE LANDING of the 1st Marine 
Division at Guadalcanal, Tulagi, Tanambogo 
and Gavutu in August 1942, a whole new series 
of place names entered the pages of American 
military history. 1 The world’s press found a 
new, almost unknown area of the globe on 
which it could focus its attention for the next 
20 months. This area was the Solomon Islands. 
Here Americans and their Allies fought Japa- 
nese soldier's and sailor's in one of the bitterest, 
most difficult campaigns in modern military 
annals. 

The Solomon Islands, a 600-mile-long double, 
parallel chain lying between the Bismarck 
Archipelago in the northwest and the New 
Hebrides in the southeast, represent the spiiry 
backbotre of two long-submerged mountain 
ranges that in some prehistoric era may have 
formed the northern shore of a then landlocked 
Coral Sea. In later ages coral islets and reefs 
grew around the periphery of the larger cal- 
careous and volcanic peaks that jutted up 
from the water. As geologic years passed, the 
action of rain, wind and tide caused the moun- 
tain slopes to incline gradually to the sea. 
where beaches of coral sand are washed by 
warm, tropical water. 

1 For the official account of Marine participation 
in this initial World War II offensive, see John L. 
Zimmerman, The Guadnlcunul Campaign, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 



The easily navigable deep water dividing (lie 
northeastern from the southwestern segments 
of the chain presents an obvious and partially 
sheltered sea route between the Southern Solo- 
mons and the Bisniarcks. That particular area 
from Bougainville and the Shortlands in the 
north to San Cristobal in the south became 
known in World War II as “The Slot.” (See 
Map #1.) 

Seven large island groups comprise the prin- 
cipal components of the Solomons chains — a 
rugged, jungle-covered land surface of ap- 
proximately 14,600 square miles. At the be- 
ginning of the Pacific War, this land of copra, 
trochus shell and ivory nuts supported an 
estimated 500 white men, 200 Chinese and 
94,700 Melanesian natives. 2 

Chief town of t he Solomons is Tulagi. There 
the British Resident Commissioner for all the 
Solomons south of Bougainville had his head- 
quarters at the time of the Japanese invasion. 
And there United States Marines won fame 
and glory. 3 All other towns worthy of a name 
sire simply collections of grass shacks, usually 
located near the water’s edge where they were 
easy of access to the all too infrequent inter- 
island trading vessels with their anxiously 
awaited cargoes of trade tobacco and fascinat- 
ing trinkets. 

2 It. W. Hobson. The 1‘acifle Ixlantht llnvtlhaok. New 
York: MacMillan Company, 1945, 280. 

3 See Zimmerman, op. oil., 26-33. 
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THE SCENE OF BATTLE 

In the center of the southwestern branch of 
the Solomons, between meridians 15G° and 
158°, lies I he New Georgia group. This group, 
about 130 miles long and 40 miles wide, com- 
prises New Georgia, Kolombangara, Vella 
Lavella, Rendova, Yangunu and literally hun- 
dreds of smaller islands. The group centers on 
the southwest tip of New Georgia at Munda 
Point, some 1,000 miles northeast of Towns- 
ville, Australia, and approximately G75 miles 
east of Port Moresby, New Guinea. Munda 
Point is about 170 miles west-northwest of 
Tulagi and some 400 miles southeast of Rabaul, 
principal town in the Bismarck Archipelago. 
About 125 miles southeast of the group lies a 
cluster of small islands known as the Russells, 
a stepping stone between New Georgia and 
Guadalcanal. 

In the New Georgia, group numerous sym- 
metrical, volcanic cones, with cloud-obscured 
summits, reach from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
into the air. River-filled mangrove swamps, 
studded with coral outcroppings and matted 
with rotting vegetation, fill the surround- 
ing valleys. An almost impenetrable jungle 
blankets most of the land area. Through this 
jungle natives have pushed a few trails or 
tracks, often passable only in dry weather, that 
skirt the swamps and pass along coral ridges 
or cling to the sides of precipitous, volcanic 
cliffs. 

An extensive coral barrier reef partially 
encircles the group. Between the reefs and the 
islands are extensive lagoons, 4 shallow and en- 
cumbered with coral islets and coral pillars 
known as niggerheads. Marovo Lagoon, sep- 
arating New Georgia Island from Vangunu, is 
probably the largest of its kind in the Solo- 
mons. Two other large lagoons, Tokovai and 
Grassi, lie on the main island’s northern and 
northeastern coast. To the south of the main 
island is Roviana (Rubiana) Lagoon, approxi- 
mately 30 miles long and from one to three 
miles wide. Although this lagoon is filled with 



* Lagoon, as used here, means a shallow lake or inlet 
of small dimensions found among Solomon Islands reefs. 
Such lagoons differ greatly from the extensive deep 
water lagoons found in Central Pacific atolls. 



shoals, and at low tide accessible only through 
Onaiavisi Entrance, natives have erected on 
its islands and shores the oldest settlements in 
the group. Baraulu and Dume Islands flank 
Onaiavisi Entrance, while Sasavele Islet, just 
inside the lagoon, commands the channel. West- 
ward of the lagoon is Munda Bar, an extension 
of the barrier reef, which is generally covered 
by approximately two fathoms of water. Be- 
cause of heavy swells in this area even small 
boats ground when attempting to approach 
Munda Point directly from the sea. 

Across Blanche Channel and some seven and 
one-half miles southeast of Munda Point is 
Rendova Island, shaped like the haunch and 
hind leg of a dog. Rendova, as all other islands 
in the New Georgia group, is surrounded by 
coral reefs, which along the north coast form 
a cove or lagoon known as Renard Sound. 
There ships gain access to a sheltered harbor 
through two deep-water passages known as 
Western Entrance and Renard Entrance. 
Kuru Kuril, Bau and Kokorana, the largest 
and most prominent islands in Rendova’s 
northern reef, flank these entrances. 

To the southeast of New Georgia lie Van- 
gunu and Gatukai in seeming extension of the 
main island, while to the northwest Kolom- 
bangara and VeLla Lavella resemble a colon 
placed above an exclamation point. Kula and 
Vella Gulfs separate the three islands, with 
Arundel Island forming the southern base of 
Kula Gulf and Gizo Island capping Vella 
Gulf. (See Map # 2.) 

All the islands of the New Georgia group 
have irregular coastlines, pierced by inlets 
sometimes given the complimentary title of 
“harbor” or “anchorage,” and often dotted 
with coconut palms and grass shacks. On the 
New Georgia shore of Kula Gulf the most 
important of these water features are Rice 
Anchorage, Enogai Inlet, Bairoko Harbor, 
Sunday Inlet and Diamond Narrows. In the 
latter the waters of Kula Gulf meet those of 
the Solomon Sea. 

Into this hodgepodge of islands, reefs, gulfs, 
lagoons and channels American armed might 
moved against the Japanese aggressor in the 
midmonths of 1943. Here the United States 
and its allies would battle not only a human 
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OBJECTIVE RABAUL UNDER ATTACK by B-25’s of ComAirSols Bomber Command. Tliis strategic town became the vortex of 
attention for south and southwest Pacific planners in 1942 and early 1943. Lakunai, one of Rabaul's five airdromes, lies 
on the peninsula at the top center of this picture. (Air Force Photo.) 



enemy but also tropical heat, omnivorous jungle 
and unceasing rain until all were conquered 
and the war passed to the north. 3 

THE RABAUL REDOUBT 

Situated west and slightly north of the Solo- 
mons lies the Bismarck Archipelago, a group 
of islands similar in configuration and terrain 
but larger and not so numerous as the Solo- 
mons. New Britain Island, biggest of the Bis- 
marcks, became the scene of a large-scale 
campaign fought during World War II. 0 At 

“All the foregoing geographic Information unless 
otherwise cited has been extracted from Robson, op cit., 
or USN Hydrographic Office, Sailing Directions For The 
Pacific Islands , Vol. 1, 4th ed., Washington : Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 

0 See Frank O. Hough, The Catnpait/n on Few Britain, 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1952. 



the extreme northeastern tip is Ilabaul, site of 
government for Australia’s Pacific mandate, 
which included the Northern Solomons, the 
Bismarcks, and Eastern New Guinea." 

Ilabaul sits on the shores of Simpson Harbor, 
one of the Southwest Pacific’s better anchor- 
ages, only 436 miles from Port Moresby and 
r>70 miles from Guadalcanal. Thus the nation 
holding Ilabaul is in an excellent position to 
exercise military domination over the northern 
coast of New Guinea, the Solomons chain, the 
Bismarck Archipelago and all waters border- 
ing on those area. 

Clearly, the Japanese high command recog- 
nized the strategic importance of Ilabaul. As 

7 When tlie war came to Rabaul in 1942, the Austral- 
ians were just in the process of moving their government 
site to Lae. 
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early in the “Greater East Asia War” as 23 
January 1942, Japanese invaders attacked and 
drove out the town’s small Australian garri- 
son. Within a short time the enemy had im- 
proved the harbor, making it a major forward 
operating base for their fleet units. Meanwhile 
they added to the existing two Australian air- 
fields by constructing three all-weather airfields 
from which their planes could maintain a 
continuous aerial umbrella over their planned 
successive moves toward the south. 8 

Upon completing the capture of Rabaul, the 
Japanese moved slowly, step by step, into the 
Solomons and New Guinea, so that by 3 May 
1942 they had established themselves at Tulagi 
and were threatening Port Moresby and Milne 
Bay. By this time Rabaul had replaced Truk, 
Japan’s prewar military bastion, as the citadel 
of the Pacific. 

Throughout the months marking their south- 
ward advance, the Japanese developed Rabaul 
into the nerve center of their outlying, newly 
seized positions in the Solomons and New 
Guinea. As they prepared Rabaul as a spring- 
board for the invasion of Australia, 9 they took 
measures to protect their citadel from direct 
counteraction on the part of the Allies. Each 
of the Solomons being within fighter plane 
range of most of its neighbors, the enemy 
constructed forward landing strips at Buka 
(northernmost of the Solomons), in the Treas- 
uries, the Shortlands and on Guadalcanal. 
They established garrisons on islands in the 
Northern, Central and Southern Solomons, and 
in the Bismarck Archipelago to intercept any 
attacks directed at Rabaul before the attacker 
could reach his target. 

In August, when the 1st Marine Division 

8 Only four of these fields were operational. (TTSSI1S, 
Allied Campaign Against Rabaul, 12.) 

9 Some authorities differ as to the purpose of Japa- 
nese seizure of Uabaul. Many American students stoutly 
maintain that I lie Japanese never intended to launch an 
invasion of Australia, as indicated here. lint URST1S, 
The Allied Campaign- Against Rabaul. fin. 40 and 113. 
and ComSoPac CIO Item #71S (and innumerable other 
CIC Items) definitely indicate that Australia was a 
turner, A comparison of Gen Imnmura's statement 
(made after the war) on page 87 of the first source with 
his statement of 7 April 1943, quoted in the second 
source, Indicates that the general is guilty either of 
falsehood or forgetfulness or both. 



invaded Guadalcanal, the enemy occupied 
strategic points in the New Georgia group to 
establish small-boat refuges and troop-staging 
bases for a contemplated counteroffensive. By 
November the Allies had inflicted a severe de- 
feat upon the Japanese in land, sea and air 
battles in and around the Southern Solomons. 
The enemy, therefore, decided to prepare for 
an all out attempt to retake Guadalcanal and 
dispose of this threat to Rabaul. Accordingly, 
on 21 November 1942, the enemy moved into 
Munda Point to build an airfield intended to 
provide advanced air support for the proposed 
operation. 

Japanese transports, destroyers, submarines 
and troop-carrying barges plowed up and down 
the Slot, meanwhile, carrying supplies and 
reinforcements to their besieged garrisons in 
the Southern Solomons. Incessant allied air 
attacks and the short cruising range of the 
smaller craft sometimes forced the enemy ves- 
sels to lie-to in refuges in the Central Solomons. 

COASTWATCHER ACTIVITIES 

Allied commanders in Australia, New Cale- 
donia and Guadalcanal were never unaware 
of Japanese movements. A few brave men 
kept the Allies enlightened with a flow of in- 
formation concerning flights of enemy planes, 
tracks of enemy ships and activities of enemy 
troops. Such reports usually enabled Ameri- 
can land, sea and air commanders to divine the 
Japanese intention and take prompt remedial 
action. 

This phenomonen had its inception long 
before Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. Im- 
mediately after World War I, the Australian 
government grappled, with the problem of 
protecting itself in the event of a war with 
Japan. Much of Australia and its island pos- 
sessions to the north is uninhabited or so 
sparsely inhabited that an enemy could oper- 
ate undetected in those areas for long periods. 
Australian Naval Intelligence, therefore, de- 
vised a scheme whereby trusted citizens, living 
on New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago 
or in the Solomons, would — in the event of war 
— observe and report any enemy activity in 
their vicinity. The government furnished 
small radios for this purpose. For the most 
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part, government officers, traders, planters and 
missionaries wore selected for this task. 10 

In 1929 the New Zealand Navy likewise set 
up a coastwatching scheme employing volun- 
teer reserve officers. Operating under the New 
Zealand Naval Board, these officers were as- 
signed responsibility for territories in the East- 
ern Pacific. The Naval Board coordinated its 
coastwatching activities with those of Aus- 
tralian Naval Intelligence, thus providing ade- 
quate coverage of all British Empire posses- 
ions and mandates in the Pacific Ocean. By 
1935 the New Zealanders, too, had decided to 
utilize the services of trusted civilians. When 
World War IT flared in Europe in 1939, coast- 
watchers occupied 58 previously assigned posts 
reaching from the Solomons in the west to Pit- 
cairn in the east. 11 

At the time of the first Japanese incursions 
into the Bismarcks and Solomons in 19-11, the 
Australian and New Zealand coastwatcliers 
wore already operating on a 24-hour basis. As 
the enemy pushed southward, white men living 
in the British portions of the Solomons, loath 
to see the British government leave its terri- 
tory, volunteered their services to the coast- 
watching system (known by code-name FER- 
DINAND). These men elected to remain be- 
hind in the bush with faithful native followers 
when the Japanese moved in, and they became 
the symbols of British authority for the islands. 

The Resident Commissioner for the British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate, William Sydney 
Merchant, became the acknowledged leader of 
this intrepid group of new volunteers. At the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, Marehant, assisted 
by Lieutenant D. S. Macfarlan, Australian 
Naval Intelligence Officer for the Solomons, 
quickly organized small coastwatching units, 
to augment the regularly established groups, 
and assigned them areas of responsibility. 

Leading these units were Marchant’s assist- 
ants, the Administrative Officers. In more 
peaceful times the representatives of the Brit- 
ish Government on the various islands, they 

10 Eric A. Feldt, The Const watchers, New York: Ox- 
ford University Tress, KUO, 4-5. 

11 D: O. W. Hall, Coastwatcliers, Wellington, New Zea- 
land: Department of Internal Affairs (War History 
Branch), 1951, 3-4. 



now received military commissions from the 
Australian Government to give them official 
status if captured. Donald Kennedy, District 
Officer for the Western Solomons, operated 
first on Santa Isabel and later at Segi Point, 
New Georgia; Martin Clemens, stationed on 
Guadalcanal, did a magnificent job assisting 
the American forces that landed there; Bill 
Bengough served on Malaita, Michael Forster 
on San Cristobal, and Colin Wilson in the 
Santa Cruz Islands. 

FERDINAND itself, as set up in this area 
before the war by Australia, was composed of 
experienced bushmen commissioned either in 
the Australian Navy or Air Force. It was 
under the immediate direction of Hugh Mac- 
kenzie, who first operated at Rabaul and later 
in the vicinity of Vila, Kolombangura. In the 
Central Solomons Mackenzie had stationed — 
among others — Flight Officer J. A. Corrigan in 
the vicinity of Rice Anchorage, Sub-Lieuten- 
ants Henry Josselyn and J. IT. Keenan on Vella 
Lavelln, A. R. Evans on Kolombangara and 
Flight Lieutenants Dick Horton and R. A. 
Robinson on Rendova. On these men, and 
others like them, fell the responsibility of re- 
porting enemy land, air and naval movements 
and of organizing among the natives a system 
of resistance to Japanese domination of the 
Solomons. 12 Their exploits are legend. 

From their vantage points within enemy- 
held territory the coastwatcliers also reported 
the enemy’s progress in building airfields and 
boat refuges. Moreover, they conducted raids 
from time to time on (he enemy's encampments 
or ambushed his patrols. By virtue of the in- 
formation they passed to Allied commanders 
on Guadalcanal, American airmen compiled 
record scores in the gigantic air battles fought 
in the skies above Henderson Field. 13 Some- 
times, shortly after the landing forces had 
secured a contested beach, groups of friendly 
natives at the heels of a nearby coast watcher 
would come smiling into the newly won beach- 
head to assist the Americans in driving the 
hated enemy from their island. 

12 Feldt, op. ait., 78 el sat/; Central Ofllce of Informa- 
tion, Among Those t‘ resent, London: HM Stationery 
< mice, 1046, 7, 11-19. 

13 Zimmerman, op. eft., 147. 
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KURE 6TH SNLF STANDS INSPECTION at its home barracks before embarking for the Midway operation. After Japan’s defeat 
in that battle, this force was deployed to the Central Solomons. (Photograph courtesy of the Morison History Project) 



Invariably amphibious scouting patrols con- 
tacted the coastwatclier stationed nearest to 
their targets to get information and assistance 
in the performance of their mission. To the 
coastwatchers many a downed Allied pilot or 
shipwrecked sailor owes his life. Coastwatchers 
performed all these functions in territory in- 
fested with Japanese, where sometimes the 
loyalty and dependability of the local natives 
was questionable. 

INITIAL STRATEGIC SITUATION 

Various unforeseen considerations faced 
American planners the moment Japan com- 
mitted the world to a war in the Pacific. Dur- 
ing the inter-war years naval strategists real- 
istically had faced the possibility of a Japanese 
attack on the United States and its possessions 
in the Pacific. Accordingly, they had devised 
ways and means of attacking Japan, not for 
the purpose of waging war per se, but to defend 
ourselves and to halt aggression. In the 20-year 



period following World War I the strategists 
formulated a series of basic war plans in which 
each possible enemy was named by a color. The 
series was known by the term RAINBOW, and 
Japan was given the designation ORANGE. 

In December 1941 the plan then extant was 
Joint Basic \\ ar Plan RAINBOW 5, based on 
Navy War Plan 4G, an outgrowth of a pre- 
World War I proposal of Captain Earl II. 
Ellis, USMC, then an instructor at the Navy’s 
war college at Newport. 14 These war plans en- 
visaged an approach to Japan by following a 
route from Hawaii to the Marshalls, thence in 
turn to the Carolines, the Marianas, the Palans, 
the Bonins, and finally the main islands of the 
empire itself. 15 

“Newport, Naval War College, The Advanced Base 
Problem, 1913. (Capt Ellis). Vide Section I, 14 and 
Section II, 11. 

15 CNO Tentative War Plan for use against Japan, 
547, October 1919 ; MarCorps Advanced Base Operations 
in Micronesia, 712, 23Jul21 ; Joint Basic War Plan 
KAINBOW 5 (Navy WPL 46). 
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Japan's southward swoop in tlie early days 
of the war forced modilicat ion of I lie American 
planners’ basic concepts. Australia and New 
Zealand, both drawn into the vortex of war, 
were now available as bases for an Allied oll’on- 
sivc. It was incumbent upon the United States, 
moreover, to protect the line of supply and 
communications with those Allies. Japanese 
moves through the Solomons and New Guinea 
not only posed a threat to these Allied nations, 
but also seriously threatened to sever that life 
line. As early as G March 1942 it occurred to 
Admiral Ernest J. King, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, that with Australia in the war a 
new, additional route of approach to the Japan- 
ese homeland from the south presented itself. 111 

Ten days later the Joint Chiefs of Stall' 
(JCS) accepted this contention for planning 
purposes. On 30 March they assigned respon- 
sibility for conduct of combat operations in the 
Pacific to two commands: The Pacific Ocean 
Areas (divided into three subcommands — 
North, Central and South) and the Southwest 



16 Adm Richmond Kelly Turner, speech to National 
War College, 23Fel>51 : JCS Meeting, 16Mar42. 



Pacific Area. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
Connuander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, was 
given command of the Pacific Ocean Area, 
while General Douglas MncArthur, recently 
arrived in Australia from the U. 8. defeat in 
the Philippines, was assigned the Southwest 
Pacific Area. 17 Early in April Vico Admiral 
Robert L. Ghormlcy, as a subordinate of 
Nimitz, received command of the South Pacific 
Area. 18 

Meanwhile, the Japanese continued their 
southward thrusts to strengthen their southern 
approaches and to prepare for further inva- 
sions of Allied territory. By 3 May, as we have 
seen, they moved into Tulngi, observed by 
coastwatchers on Guadalcanal, who reported 
(he fact to Allied headquarters in Australia. 
Although the battle of the Coral Sea (4-8 May) 
slowed the enemy somewhat, Japanese forces 
in the Solomons area still posed a serious 
threat to the Allied life line to Australia. 
Throughout the following month the Japanese 

17 .JCS, 30Mar42. The boundary between the South 
Pacific Area and the Southwest Pacific Area was set at 
1(50° east meridian. 

18 Adin Robert I,. Ghormley Memoirs, ms., G-S. 
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ADMIRALS NIMITZ AND HALSEY began planning for South 
Pacific Force participation in the TOENAII.S operation 
early in 1043. Frequent face-to-face conferences, such as 
the one pictured here, ironed out many of the difficulties 
faced in the initial planning stages. (Navy Photo.) 

command at Truk continued to strengthen 
Rabaul for defense and prepare it as a base 
for further operations toward the south. But 
a tremendous defeat suffered near Midway 
(3-4 June) forced the Japanese to alter their 
intentions. Proposed operations against New 
Caledonia, New Zealand and the Fijis were 
now postponed and the enemy potential at 
Rabaul increased. 18 Rabaul, the bulwark of 
Japanese southern perimeter defenses, quickly 
became the key to Japanese operations and 
similarly became a consideration of prime im- 
portance to Allied planning. 

A campaign against Rabaul would have a 
two-fold purpose: First, it would shift the 
Allies from the defensive to a limited offensive 
designed to blunt and turn hack the forward 
prongs that Japan had thrust southward, thus 
protecting the United States-Australia life 
line; second, seizure of Rabaul would not only 
deny its use to the Japanese but also provide 
a base for further Allied operations into the 
Marshalls, Carolines, Marianas and Philip- 
pines. Although an approach toward Japan 

10 For Marine participation in the battle of Midway 
see Itobert D. Heinl, Marines at Midway, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 194S, 28-42. For a discus- 
sion of strategy, tactics and operations at Coral Sen and 
at Midway see Samuel E. Morison, Coral Sea, Midway 
and Submarine Actions, Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1950, passim. 



from the south was only one of many considera- 
tions in the Pacific war, by the end of June 
Rabaul had become a sine qua non objective, a 
focal point for the attention of Allied planners. 

On 2 July 1942 the Joint Chiefs of Staff spec- 
ified that Rabaul would be the principal target 
for Allied forces in the South and Southwest 
Pacific Areas, and that moves in that direction 
from both areas would be undertaken imme- 
diately. 20 Code name for the operation was 
WATCHTOWER. 

The campaign to reduce Rabaul began on 7 
August 1942 when the 1st Marine Division 
landed on Tulagi and Guadalcanal. For the 
next six months the Southern Solomons was the 
scene of violent conflict as land, sea and air 
battles raged through the area. 21 Under Ad- 
miral William F. Ilalsey, Jr., who on 18 Octo- 
ber 1942 relieved Admiral Ghormley as South 
Pacific commander (ComSoPac), the Allies, 
after mid-November, won a series of great vic- 
tories. As the. Japanese were inexorably 
pushed back, they were forced to the expedient 
of supplying their garrisons in the Southern 
Solomons by fast destroyer runs down the Slot. 
This tactic, dubbed the “Tokyo Express” by 
American Marines, soldiers .and sailors, cost the 
enemy heavily, for sharp-eyed coastwatchers 
forewarned the ubiquitous Allied airmen of the 
enemy’s approach and Japanese vessels were 
blasted unceasingly. 

As repeated Japanese attacks were defeated, 
the Americans found they could build up their 
ground forces on Guadalcanal faster than the 
Japanese could reinforce theirs. About the last 
day of 1942, 22 Japanese Imperial Headquarters 
ordered Lieutenant General Hitoshi Imamura, 28 
the senior army commander at Rabaul, to aban- 

20 U. S. Chiefs of StalT Agreement, Operations in the 
Southwest Pacific Area, 2,Tul42. 

21 See Zimmerman, op. cit., passim and Morison, op. 
nit., 264-296, for a discussion of the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign. John Miller, jr., Guadalcanal: The First Offen- 
sive, Washington : Department of the Army, 1949, con- 
tains a penetrating and exhaustive analysis of the 
strategic background to this contlict. 

22 USSBS, Allied Campaign Against Rabaul, 9, says 
about Christmas Day ; Miller, op. cit., 338, puts this 
date at 4 January 1943. 

23 Connnander-in-Chief Eighth Army Area, comprising 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Armies. (USSBS, op. 
cit., 84-87.) 
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uon plans for reinforcing or retaking Guadal- 
canal and to concentrate on holding a line 
stretching through New Georgia and New 
Guinea. Within six weeks, on 8 February 1943, 
Radio Tokyo could announce with reasonable 
accuracy that Vice Admiral Jinichi Kusnka’s 
Southeastern Fleet had successfully evacuated 
Lieutenant General Ilaruyochi Ilyakutake’s 
Seventeenth Army from Guadalcanal right 
under American noses. 24 

During the strenuous six-month campaign 
for Guadalcanal, the Joint Chiefs of Stall' had 
issued few directives affecting the war in the 
South and Southwest Pacific. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, planning officers in those two commands 
proceeded with the development of Operation 
WATCHTOWER — the detailed plans for 
Rabaul’s destruction. With the Sout hern Solo- 
mons now unquestionably secured for the 
Allies, the high command prepared for further 
adv ances up the Solomons Ladder toward 
Rabaul. Between the ultimate target and the 
front line lay the Central and Northern Solo- 
mons. In this area the Japanese-held islands 
of the New Georgia group presented the most 
immediate barrier. The next campaign, there- 
fore, would be fought in the Central Solo- 
mons. 2 ’’ 

THE CONCEPT 

The war was nearly a year old before the 
United States, faced with a deficiency of air- 
craft carriers and assault shipping, could 
undertake the long over-water movements that 
marked our later operations. For South and 
Southwest Pacific forces, therefore, the general 
scheme of maneuver had gradually evolved into 
a systematic advance of the land-based bomber 
line toward Rabaul by improvement of friendly 
bases with the greatest, possible economy of 

24 The commands of KusaUa and Imamura were sepa- 
rate and distinct, both officers reporting independently 
to separate higher headquarters. However, as the 
general and admiral were personal friends, they co- 
operated for their common good. ( USSKS, op. cit., 88; 
Interview with I,f Roger Pinenu, USNR, 27Sep51 ) 

25 USSBS, Campaigns of the Pacific War, Washing- 
ton : Government Printing OlHce, lilt?, 47-48, herein- 
after cited as Campaigns; Ernest J. King, U. S. Navy At 
War, Washington : U. S. Navy Dept., 1046 ; Win F. 
Halsey and J. Bryan, III, Admiral Halsey's Story, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1047, 10S. 




Area Army commander, established headquarters at. Ra- 
baul in December 1042. His authority, extended over the 
Solomons, Bismarcks and the eastern half of New Guinea, 
was confined solely to Japanese Army Forces stationed 
therein. (Photograph courtesy of the Morison History 
Project.) 

force. In view of the paucity of shipping and 
the ever-present threat of Japanese counter- 
measures, Admiral Halsey and General Mac* 
Arthur could plan no advances beyond the ef- 
fective radius of land-based fighters. Moreover, 
without complete control of air and sea, by- 
passing operations, which might otherwise have 
isolated enemy bases and concentrations in the 
rear of our forward positions, were not yet 
practicable. 20 

Shortly after the Joint Chiefs’ decision of 
2 July 1942, which gave him responsibility for 

2,1 .TCS, Jan43 ; COS, .“(It li Meeting, 14.Tnn43 : EI.K- 
TOX, 28Feh43; RENO I, 25Fel>43; ELKTON III, 
2GApr43. The latter three documents originated in 
MacArthur's headquarters. The CotnSoPnc and OinCPae 
War Diaries for 1942 and early 1043 repeatedly imply 
this view, while CinCSoWesPae "Warning Orders for 
Operations," 30Apr43 treats tin' concept in detail. 
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VICE ADMIRAL JINICHI KUSAKA, commander in chief, Jap- 
anese Southeast Area Fleet, arrived in Rabaul on 8 October 
1942 as commander of the Eleventh Air Fleet. He was 
elevated on 24 December to the higher command, which 
embraced his own Air Fleet, the Eighth Fleet, and all 
land-based naval forces in the “Southeast Area”. (Photo- 
graph courtesy of the Morison History Project.) 

the over-all direction of the Allied campaign 
against Rabaul, General MacArthur conceived 
the general plan eventually executed by Ameri- 
can forces. This plan, known as ELIvTOX 
envisaged a step-by-step advance up the Solo- 
mons Ladder by South Pacific forces while 
Southwest Pacific forces approached along the 
New Guinea coast. At this time MacArthur 
believed that Rabaul could be assaulted by a 
relatively small force, so long as the Allies 
maintained air and naval superiority in the 
target area and two forces closed in on the 
target simultaneously from two different direc- 
tions. 

Although basically sound, ELIvTOX under- 
went many changes and modifications before 
receiving Joint Chiefs of Staff approval. Move- 
ments of Japanese forces, ever changing for- 



tunes on the part of Allied forces in the South 
and Southwest Pacific, and combat develop- 
ments in other parts of the world all had their 
effect. 

Even to the intransigeant Japanese, their 
continuing failure to establish air supremacy 
over the Southern Solomons during the early 
battles for Guadalcanal dictated new, decisive 
action. As has been seen, the enemy undertook 
construction of a forward airfield at Munda 
Point about 21 November. They hoped that 
they could utilize the new field advantageously 
for mounting innumerable strikes against tiie 
American positions to the south, or at least im- 
peding our advance up the Solomons Ladder. 
The enemy selected this particular location 
because there — before the employment of later- 
developed shallow-draft landing craft and the 
perfection of Underwater Demolition Team 
operations — topography rendered invasion 
from the sea almost impossible. With little 
effort the area could be made easily defensible. 

Within a week after the Japanese had begun 
work on the new strip, observant coastwatchers 
reported this activity to Allied headquarters. 
South Pacific reconnaissance planes began mak- 
ing daily flights over the area, but despite the 
fact that work was in progress the pilots could 
not perceive the well-camouflaged construction. 
And although Japanese naval pilots began 
using the strip for emergency purposes, Allied 
aerial reconnaissance failed to pinpoint its exact 
location until the strip was almost completed. 27 

About 4 December the South Pacific Aerial 
Photograph Interpretation Unit (Commander 
Robert S. Quackenbush, Jr.) made an amazing 
discovery. The reports of the coastwatchers 
had been correct: the Japanese had nearly 
completed an airstrip on Munda Point. 

Japanese camoufleurs had performed won- 
drous feats in hiding their airfield. After form- 
ing a net of heavy wire cables strung beneath 
the tops of coconut trees, the Japanese engi- 
neers had cut out the trunks of many trees 
below the branches (fronds), leaving the tops 
in position supported by the cables. By 17 
December, when 3,200 feet of coral surfacing 

2? CIC Item #59S. 
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covered the 4,700-foot runway, the enemy rolled 
hack their green canopy and abandoned further 
attempts at concealment. 28 

Shortly before finishing their Munda strip, 
the enemy began building an additional air 
base at the Vila River mouth near the southern 
tip of Kolombangara Island. These forward 
air bases, strongly defended by ground forces, 
presented an immediate barrier to the north- 
ward Allied advance and therefore probably 
would become the next major objectives in the 
South Pacific campaign toward Rabaul. Ac- 
cordingly, General MacArtlmr’s ELKTON 
plans faced some slight modifications. Before 
Rabaul could be assaulted, operations would 
have to be conducted in the Central Solomons. 29 



ss Useful 80111*068 in the study of this deception in- 
clude: SoPac Photo Interpretation Unit Report #-12, 
4 Dec-12 ; SoPacDatly Digest, December 1942 ; .TICPOA 
Item #2(!S7, translation of a Japanese Diary: Halsey, 
op- c it., 154; Combat Narratives, 1-2; Karig, Pacifiio 
War: Middle Phase, 201 ; PDA, Air Target Rulletin 
# 21 . 

- 9 Gen Mac Arthur's KI.KTON plan operations in- 



After the Battle of Tassa fa ronga (30 Novem- 
ber 1942), Allied air operations continued with 
ever increasing severity despite heavy and fre- 
quent enemy raids on the Guadalcanal fields. 
The Japanese acquisition of the new strips in 
the Central Solomons only served to muse 
Allied interest in that area. 

Even before the Guadalcanal campaign had 
come to a close, Admiral Halsey was eager to 
bring redoubt Rabaul under heavier attack 
immediately. In conformity with Joint Chiefs 
concepts and with MacArthur’s ELKTON 
plan, he envisaged committing a small force to 
seizure of New Georgia as a base for further 
operations. South Pacific planners realized the 
obvious : I f the Allies should move against New 
Georgia at once, before the enemy could pro- 
vide strong defenses there, then the area could 

eluded, among others: Russells, New Georgia. Vella 
Ravelin (which later replaced Kolombangara in the 
original plan), and Bougainville in the Solomons — all 
to bo executed by SoPac Forces; JTunn Gulf, Woodlark. 
New Britain and New Ireland elsewhere — lo be con- 
ducted by SoWesPac Forces. 



SOUTH PACIFIC COMMAND STRUCTUHK 
.'SO June 1943 
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TAKUtl : MUNUfl HUINT. The Japanese stole a march on South Pacific Forces and built this airstrip in November 1942. 



From the time of its discovery in early December, until its seizure the following August, this strip received' a daily pasting 



from South Pacific aircraft. Bomb craters pockmark the runway. 



be seized with a minimal expenditure of effort. 30 

Three main considerations dictated selection 
of New Georgia as the target. First, the island 
group lay within the radius of fighter cover so 
essential for support of an amphibious opera- 
tion ; second, the ever-present danger of a sur- 
face attack by the very potent Japanese fleet 
required that our shipping scurry from exposed 
positions as quickly as possible, and such a 

30 ComSoPac memo, serial 00121c, SDec42 : memo, 
serial 0070, 13Jan43 ; memo, serial 0002, 12.Tan43 ; GTF- 
31 itr to ComSoPac, serial 0088, 13Jan43. 



maneuver would be reasonably simple inasmuch 
as New Georgia was so close to the Allied base 
at Tulagi ; and third, the new airstrip construc- 
ted by the Japanese New Georgia garrison 
might be seized by friendly forces quite rapidly 
and utilized promptly with consonant economy 
of force. (See Map # 1.) Conversely, if the 
Japanese were permitted to use the new air 
base, then they might again challenge U. S. 
domination of the Southern Solomons, so ardu- 
ously won in the expensive naval and air battles 
fought around Guadalcanal. 
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Before proceeding further in his planning 
for an attack on New Georgia, however, 
Admiral Halsey had to take one intermediate 
step. lie must seize the Russell Islands. 

SEIZURE OF THE RUSSELLS 

Early in their campaign to drive the Ameri- 
cans out of the Southern Solomons, the Japa- 
nese had occupied the Russell Islands, only 30 
to 35 miles northwest of Cape Esperance, 
Guadalcanal, as a staging base and small boat 
refuge. Following their failure to evict the 
Allies, the enemy used the Russel Is as a staging 
base in the withdrawal of their defeated forces 
to positions in the Central and Northern Solo- 
mons. Although they displayed little evidence 
of resuming the offensive, the enemy continued 
to strengthen their holdings in the Solomons, 
the Bismarcks and in New Guinea. To South 
Pacific planners the Rnssells loomed as a pos- 
sible strong point that could impede the Allied 
campaign against Rabaul. Enemy occupation of 
the Rnssells, moreover, posed a distinct threat 
to the Allied Guadalcanal position should the 
Japanese decide to utilize the area for staging 
an attack. 

In implementation of the over-all scheme of 
advance as blueprinted by the ELKTON plan, 
Admiral Halsey, at the suggestion of his staff 
and with the strong concurrence of Admiral 
Nimitz and General MacArthur, late in Decem- 
ber instituted a plan to occupy the Russells. 31 

Although it had many far reaching implica- 
tions and required much detailed planning, 
Halsey’s scheme had three fundamental objec- 
tives: (1) To prevent Japanese use of the 

Rnssells as a base from which to conduct haras- 
sing attacks or to stage troops into Guadal- 
canal; (2) To establish advanced fighter air- 
fields with high radar stations for intercepting 
bombers headed for Guadalcanal, and to de- 
velop forward torpedo boat bases for inter- 
cepting the Tokyo Express, then shuttling 
troops and supplies into and out of Guadal- 
canal; (3) To construct airfields closer to New 
Georgia and thus permit our fighters to give 

31 FltAdin W. P. Halsey, Jr.. Hr to CMC, SMnrSI. 



effective cover during our projected attack on 
New Georgia. 32 

When Halsey’s repeated requests for alloca- 
tion of additional forces necessary to execute 
the operation reached Washington, Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval Operations, 
who desired to reach Rabaul quickly and with 
reasonable economy of force, objected. King, a 
firm advocate of the “by-pass” tactic, believed 
that such an undertaking on a relatively unim- 
portant intermediate objective would commit 
large numbers of troops unnecessarily. But 
when it was pointed out that Japanese evacuees 
from and reinforcements for Guadalcanal occu- 
pied the Russel Is in what was believed to be great 
strength and might constitute a threat to fu- 
ture operations contemplated, King reluctantly 
agreed to permit the planning to continue. 33 

Even though concrete information concern- 
ing the Japanese decision to withdraw from 
Guadalcanal had reached neither the fighting 
men on the Southern Solomons front nor the 
Washington-based strategic planners, Halsey’s 
idea received unexpected yet welcome and ap- 
preciated support. The Armed Services Chiefs 
of the United States anti Great Britain, meet- 
ing as the Combined Chiefs of Staff at Casa- 

32 Turner Ur to CMC, 22Feb51. 

33 Morison, liixmtircks, 97-98 ; MajGen Orlando Ward 
Hr to CMC 23FWil. 
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SBD’S CARRIED THE WAR TO THE ENEMY during the early 
stages of the Central Solomons campaign. New Georgia, 
Choiseul, and the Short lands became oft-visited targets 
for these planes. (Navy Photo.) 
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blanca on 23 January 1943, directed the immed- 
iate continuation of the attack up the Solomons 
chain toward Rabaul. 84 A move into the Rus- 
sel Is would be a step in the right direction. 

That same day Admiral Nimitz met Halsey 
in Noumea and orally gave final approval to 
Halsey’s plan— designated CLEANSLATE by 
the ComSoPac Staff. And on 7 February re- 
sponsibility for detailed planning and actual 
execution of Halsey’s concept fell to Rear 
Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, commander 
of the South Pacific Amphibious Forces (CTF- 
62) » 

Together with Halsey’s subordinate com- 

34 Morison, llimnarcks, G. 

33 Turner ltr ; Miller, op. tit., 351-352 ; Halsey ltr. The 
name TF-G2 was changed to TF-31 on 15 March 1948. 



mander of all Army troops in the South Pacific 
Area, Lieutenant General M. F. Harmon, 
Turner set about drawing up the detailed plans 
for the operation. 

At this time, before the Allies realized that 
the Japanese had given up Guadalcanal, the 
situation with respect to possible enemy re- 
action to further moves was obscure. In view 
of Admiral Ivusaka’s fleet dispositions, the past 
attitudes of Kusaka and General Imamura, and 
their ever-present capabilities for offensive air 
and ground operations, the two Americans faced 
the distinct possibility that the enemy might 
attempt to retake Guadalcanal. They believed 
further that should the Japanese adopt such a 
course of action, we could not occupy the Rus- 
sells without causing violent reaction. They 
therefore decided to embark on the operation 




MARINES LAND SUPPORTING WEAPONS in the Russells on 21 February. Lack of enemy opposition made the operation easy. 
Here a 37mm gun captain points to the spot where he wishes his weapon emplaced. 
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DESERTED COCONUT GROVES greeted the assaulting infantry as General Hester’s landing force swept the Russells. The 



enemy had fled leaving nothing but fallen coconuts for the Marines and soldiers. 



fully prepared to sustain it against a major 43d Division (less one regimental combat team) 

counterattack and allotted forces accordingly. as the assault and occupation force. To this 

Turner’s estimate of the situation included cadre he added the 3d Marine Raider Battalion 

the enemy capability of defending on the (Lieutenant Colonel Harry B. Liversedge), the 

beaches. Any landing in the Russells, then, 10th Defense Battalion, FMF (Colonel Robert 

would require an assault or combat landing of E. Blake), a detachment of the 11th Defense 
a sizable and powerful force. 80 Another prob- Battalion (Major Joseph L. Winecoff), Marine 
lem facing the planners in February 1943, was Air Group 21 ( Lieutenant Colonel Raymond E. 

the paucity of shipping in the Solomons area. Hopper), and other reinforcing Army and 

Any forward movement would have to be con- Navy units. The 43d Division would land on 

ducted rapidly with a minimum of ships. the southernmost island of the group, while 

On 10 February 1943, Harmon assigned the the Raider Battalion would spearhead a simul- 

43d Infantry Division (Major General John IT. taneous landing on the northernmost. The 

Hester) to Turner for use as a landing force in short run between the bases of operations at 

the CLEANSLATE operation. As no author- Guadalcanal and Tulagi and the target area 

1 ty in the South Pacific area realized that in the Russells could be accomplished expedi- 

General Tmamura had directed the withdrawal tiously, so that only small, light transports, 

r >f all Japanese forces from the Southern Solo- immediately available in the Solomons area, 

mons. Turner decided to use the bulk of the would lie used. 87 

80 Turner Itr; MnjOen John II. Hester Itr to CMC, I.tCol K. S. Watson (0-3, 43d Division), “Movement 

fl'ebal ; LtGen 51. I'. Harmon Hr to War Department of a Task Force by Small Landing Craft," end to CO, 

General Staff, 15Iay43. 43tl Div Itr to CO. USAFISPA, 17Apr43; Hester Itr. 
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Within two weeks the CLEAN SLATE oper- 
ation was underway. At 2300, 20 February, 
Task Force 62 sailed from Guadalcanal, 
screened by a strong naval covering force. 
Eight destroyers of various types, each towing 
small landing craft loaded to the gunwales, 
led the convoy. Following were 12 LCT’s and 
a tug-towed barge, piled high with 700 tons of 
ammunition. At dawn the next morning the 
Task Force divided into two parts, one head- 
ing for Banika Island, the other for Pavuvu 
Island, in accordance with the tactical plan. 
Covered by ships’ guns and an air umbrella, 
the landing went off without a hitch. As cor- 
rectly reported by a reconnaissance party that 
landed on Banika Island only two days previ- 
ously, the enemy had vanished. 38 By 1000 the 
shipping had completely unloaded and with- 
drawn, and the soldiers held Banika while the 
Marines held Pavuvu. And, when the Ameri- 
cans fanned out over the islands they found 
that the Japanese had failed even to construct 
any defenses for the Russells. 

Erection of a radar station and construction 
of a patrol torpedo boat base and an airstrip 
started immediately. Within four days PT’s 



“MnjGen H. D. I.inseotl: Itr to author, 17.Tan'>2. 



were operating out of a new base at Wernham 
Cove. A steady stream of men, supplies and 
equipment poured in nightly. One week after 
the landing, Turner had more than 9,000 men 
ashore under his command, including naval 
base units, the 35th Naval Construction Bat- 
tallion, the 3d Raider and 10th Defense Bat- 
talions from the Fleet Marine Force, and sever- 
al other, smaller organizations. 

Turner’s Japanese adversaries apparently re- 
mained blissfully ignorant of the size or impli- 
cations of the new American move, for they 
did not react until 6 March, when they launched 
an air attack against the new installations. But 
after that March date enemy planes raided the 
Russells almost every day and night for the 
next four months, despite effective radar inter- 
ception and violent counteraction by Guadal- 
canal-based American planes. Nevertheless, 
construction of roads, airfields, and boat bases 
continued unabated, and on 15 April planes 
began operations from the first of two new 
strips that Seabees had laid out on Banika, 
second largest island in the group. Soon there- 
after the Russells became a major Allied for- 
ward operating base and staging area. 39 

39 ONI, Combat Narratives, Salomon Islands Cam- 
paign IX, 33. 
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MARINES IN THE CENTRAL SOLOMONS 




chapter II Plans and Preliminary 

Operations 



the directive 

With Japanese opposition to Allied opera- 
tions in the Southern Solomons confined to 
harassing air raids after February, the South 
Pacific Forces finally realized that the battle 
for Guadalcanal was over. Guadalcanal had 
grown into a great base, humming with activity 
and accumulating huge stocks of supplies and 
equipment. Thousands of men trained in the 
battle-scarred jungle for operations to come. 

In the Russell Islands, some 30 miles to the 
northwest, other Americans likewise prepared 
for future moves. Here the PT boats that con- 
ducted raids up the slot made their base; here, 
too, Allied fighters roared up to intercept Japa- 
nese planes. The South Pacific forces were in 
good shape, in an excellent condition of battle 
readiness. The time had come to consider 
future moves, to execute further steps in Opera- 
tion WATCHTOWER by carrying out Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s ELKTON plan. 

Patrol, pilot and coastwatcher reports, col- 
lated and evaluated in Noumea, then forwarded 
to Washington for information and considera- 
tion, dictated the selection of targets in the 
South ami Southwest Pacific areas. 

Fully realizing this situation, the J oint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington, apparently impatient 
at the slowness with which General Mac Arthur 
and Admiral Halsey were carrying out the 



Combined Chiefs’ 23 January directive, ordered 
ComSoPac and ComSoWesPac to neutralize 
Rabaul’s effectiveness at once by a sustained 
and coordinated air effort. Meanwhile, land 
and surface forces in the two commands would 
continue their attacks on enemy holdings be- 
tween the front and the ultimate Allied goal. 
This directive, in effect, simply reiterated the 
original 2 July 1912 plan . 1 

In their original plan, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had modified the initial boundary between 
the South and Southwest Pacific theaters, set 
at 160° on 30 March 1942, by moving it west- 
ward to 159°. Thus all of Guadalcanal was in- 
cluded in the South Pacific area. This enabled 
the South Pacific commander to exercise direc- 
tion of the Guadalcanal operation in entirety. 
On 13 January 1943, when it became apparent 
that further northward moves in the Solomons 
were in the offing for South Pacific forces, Rear 
Admiral Turner recommended that the hound- 

1 Ward ltr ; Turner Hr ; ELKTON II, 2 ; JCS 288/5/P. 
“At the Pacific Military Conference in Washington, 
March 1943, representatives front ConPne, SoPac and 
SoWesPac, pins members of the JCS and .IPS decided 
that available means would not be sufficient to take 
Kabuut in 1948, and that operations In the SoPac- 
SoWesPac in 1948 would ho essentially those set forth 
as Task Two of tile 2 July 1942 directive. Later in 1918 
the JCS directed MncArthur and Halsey not to capture 
Itnbnul hut to neutralize it by air action.” (Dr. John 
Miller, jr., ltr to author, 4Feb52.) 
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JAPANESE DEFENDERS of the Solomons, pictured at Buin in May 1943. Seated second from left is Admiral Ota, then General 
Sasaki, and in the center is Admiral Samejima. Immediately behind Sasaki is Major Kamiya. Others in the photograph 
are Eighth Fleet Staff and Base Force officers. (Photograph courtesy of the Morison History Project.) 



ary be moved to 154°. Because of Army objec- 
tions, this recommendation received short shrift 
in Joint Chiefs’ consultations. By 28 March 
1943, however, it became evident that continua- 
tion of the Solomons campaign — intrinsically 
naval in character — should be commanded by 
Halsey, operating under MacArthur’s “general 
directives.” The Joint Chiefs, therefore, so 
decreed. 2 

Meanwhile, Brigadier General DeWitt Peck, 
the ComSoPac War Plans Officer, with the aid 
and asistance of Halsey’s capable staff, devised 
a scheme — dubbed TOENAILS — -for the inva- 
sion of the Central Solomons. Early in Jan- 
uary Halsey sent Peck to Washington to pre- 
sent his TOENAILS concept to the Joint 
Chiefs. Peck pleaded in vain for the additional 
forces necessary to assault vulnerable Japanese 

2 Ward Itr; JOS CARTWHEEL directive, 21)Mar43; 
Halsey, op. cit., 154-155. 



positions in the New Georgia group. 

At a meeting at Pearl Harbor in March, 
South Pacific staff officers suggested execution 
of the TOENAILS plan, and recommended its 
commencement about 1 April. MacArthur’s 
representatives at the conference agreed that 
New Georgia should be struck. But they de- 
murred on the suggested date, 1 April, because 
this was too close at hand and the Southwest 
Pacific forces did not have enough time to pre- 
pare for concomitant operations. The question, 
therefore, was referred to the Joint Chiefs for 
solution. And the Joint Chiefs directive of 28 
March solved the problem : MacArthur would 
determine the date. 3 

THE BRISBANE DECISION 

When apprised of this decision, Admiral 

3 Morison, llfronurcks, 94-90. 
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Halsey directed General Peck and Admiral 
Turner to continue with their planning and 
collection of intelligence. A few days later he 
flew to Brisbane to consult MacArthur, who — 
in practice — had become Halsey’s immediate 
superior and as such had to approve any stra- 
tagem devised by the ComSoPae staff. 1 

Admiral Halsey arrived at General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters early in April. Here 
the two commanders conferred informally, and 
worked out details for coordination of opera- 
tions in the Central Solomons and in the Tro- 
briands (the next Southwest Pacific target). 
As a result of this meeting MacArthur ap- 
proved the admiral’s plan to invade New 
Georgia at an early date and promised to sup- 
port the operation by launching neutralizing 
air strikes against Rabaul before and during 
the initial stages of the TOENAILS attack. 
L-Day (the day of the landing) was set for 
la May to coincide with planned advances in 
New Guinea and the Trobriands. 

AMPHIBIOUS SCOUTING 

As soon as the Japanese revealed the magni- 
tude of their Central Solomons undertakings, 
South Pacific planes and ships had struck the 
area with repeated blows. But these seemed 
ineffectual and did not appear to hamper the 
progress of the Japanese labors. Pilot and 
naval task group commander reports finally 
had led Admiral Halsey, after seizing the Rus- 
sells, to initiate a series of amphibious recon- 
naissance patrols into the New Georgia area to 
determine what action he could take to counter 
the Japanese threat. At this time General 
Peck’s long-range planning was well under way 
and Halsey desired information for future use 
"hen South Pacific forces undertook execution 
of the TOENAILS operation. 

About the end of February the first of these 
Patrols — six Marines led by Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Coultis, DSN, a ComSoPae staff officer— 
landed in Roviana Lagoon. For three weeks 
Coultis and his men scouted beaches, recon- 
noitered trails, contacted eoastwntchers and 
friendly natives, and closely observed Japanese 
activities in and around Munda. Coultis rc- 

* Halsey, op. oil,, 153-151. 



turned to Halsey’s Noumea headquarters just 
after the Joint Chiefs issued their 28 March 
directive and stated that an assault against 
New Georgia was entirely practicable.’’ 

At this time General Peck's plan envisaged a 
division-landing at Segi Point on the southeast 
tip of New Georgia. The force would then 
sweep west ward, destroy the Japanese garrisons 
on New Georgia, and seize Munda airfield. A 
landing at Segi wotdd be unopposed because 
Allied coast watchers there, had the friendly 
natives firmly under their control and no Japa- 
nese dared enter the area. 

When presented with this plan. General Har- 
mon expressed serious doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of landing on Segi’s limited beaches or 
of moving overland through the jungle with 
such a large body of men. To determine the 
validity of Harmon’s objections, Halsey direc- 
ted the I Marine Amphibious Corps (1M.VC) 
to send small amphibious reconnaissance par- 
ties into the area. This mission was under- 
taken and action initiated even before Coultis 
had made his report and Halsey had departed 
for Brisbane. 

On 21 March 1943, four small patrols, made 
up of personnel from the Marine Raider Bat- 
talions and native guides, landed at Segi in 
PBY’s. For the next three weeks, on foot or in 
native canoes, they reconnoitered the coasts of 
Kolombangara, New r Georgia and Vnngunu. 
The information they gathered proved beyond 
question that General Harmon's doubts were 
well founded, and that a new plan would have 
to be devised.® 

As a result of the Brisbane decision that a 
landing would be made in New Georgia, 
coupled with the LMAC patrol reports indicat- 
ing the difficulties faced by a division landing 
at the eastern end of New Georgia, Halsey 
directed IMAC to redouble its efforts to gather 
information for use in further planning. 

For the next three months, therefore, still 
other amphibious reconnaissance patrols probed 
the jungle coasts of the New Georgia group in 

s Interview with Mnj Olay A. ltn.vtl, 101*Y*h51. I loyal 
was a member of this liixt amt several subsequent 
patrols. 

“Col \V, 1C. Coleman. “Amphibious Itccon Patrols, ” in 
Murine Corin' (hizelle, Decent Iter, 101(1. 
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search of landing beaches and areas suitable for 
the construction of airfields and boat bases. 
One group, led by Lieutenant Colonel Michael 
S. Currin, made two trips along New Georgia’s 
south coast, surveying beaches and gathering 
hydrographic information in Itoviana Lagoon. 
A party under Captain Edwin 11. Wheeler 
scouted the shores of Kolombangara ; another 
followed Captain Clay A. Boyd around islands 
offshore from Zanana Beach (see Map #10) 
and overland by trails and tracks to the vicinity 
of Rice Anchorage. 

Gunnery Sargeant Frank Guidone headed a 
patrol that landed in Grassi Lagoon to locate 
a site for a PT base. A unit under Captain 
Lincoln Iloldzkom operated up and down the 
western shores of Kula Gulf. Second Lieu- 
tenant Harold G. Schrier twice went to Van- 
gunu in June to seek out and mark beaches for 
a landing projected there, and Captain W. C. 
Givens reeonnoitered Rendova. Another group 
accompanied Commander Wilfred Painter, 
USNR, into Segi Point to survey a site for an 
airstrip. Each patrol received invaluable help 
from coastwatcher (FERDINAND) units in 
the areas in which it operated. Each brought 
back information upon which to base further 
planning. 7 

For example, amphibious reconnaissance pa- 
trols, operating out of Coastwatcher Kennedy’s 
hide-out at Segi Point, shoved off for Wickham 
Anchorage, Viru Harbor, Rendova Island and 

7 Col Samuel 15. Griffith, II, ltr to CMC, 12Febfil ; Boyd 
Interview; Feldt, op. fit., passim; LtCol Henry H. 
lteichner, Jr., ltr to Maj Carl W. Hoffman, 5Mar51; 
Capt. .Tames 10. Brown ltr to CMC, CMarSl. 



Zanana Beach on 14 June. After operating in 
their respective areas for approximately 10 
days, they returned to their base with informa- 
tion that eventually led to last-minute changes 
in the plans. The Wickham Anchorage patrol 
discovered that it would be impossible to move 
wheeled vehicles off the beaches. Another patrol 
observed that it would take a minimum of two 
days — maybe longer — to move troops overland 
from Nono to Viru Harbor. No new informa- 
tion could be obtained at Rendova, for the 
patrols there were unable to enter the Rendova 
Plantation area, where the projected landing 
would take, place. 

As those patrols operating in the Wickham, 
Zanana and Rendova areas withdrew, they left 
behind small parties to serve as guides for the 
assaulting troops on D-Day. 8 

INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 

Meanwhile, other fact-gathering agencies 
continued unceasing operations. Reconnais- 
sance planes closely checked developments 
around Munda airstrip; aerial photograph in- 
terpreters pored over shots of hostile installa- 
tions and suggested landing beaches; coast- 
watchers made periodic reports on enemy troop 
and ship movements; and intelligence officers 
analyzed all available data and made careful 
estimates of the situation. 

By 13 June certain fundamental aspects be- 
came apparent. The enemy had dispersed his 
available troops among several widely separ- 
ated points. He had occupied Munda with an 
estimated 3,000 and Kolombangara with ap- 

8 LtCol \V. .1. McNenny report to CO, I MAC, 17.Tul43. 



Actual and Estimated Enemy Land Strength — 30 June WAS 





Estimated 


Jap Army 


Actual 
Jap Navy 


Jap total 


Rabaul 


30,000 to 40,000 


55,000 


35,000 


90,000 


Rekata Bav 


1,000 


800 


3,400 


4,200 


Kolombangara 


5,000 to 7,000 


3,000 


1 ,000 


4,000 


Vella Lavella 


250 


1,000 


100 


1,100 


Wickham-Viru 


290-460 


260 


50 


310 


Rendova 


100 


150 


140 


290 


Munda 


2,000 to 3,000 


2,000 


2,500 


4,500 


Bairoko 


500 


300 


800 


1,100 
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proximately 7,000 more. It appeared that 500 
lnen lield the Dragons Peninsula and about 300 
"ere in the Wiekliain Anchorage area. But 
evidently he had placed only 20- or 30-inan out- 
posts at the other numerous target areas. The 
ComSoPac stall' estimated that the Japanese 
bad about 400 planes, based mainly at Itabaul, 
which could attack on very short notice. No 
major warships had been observed in the im- 
mediate Solomons area. 

On the basis of these estimates, Admiral 
Halsey’s staff made its plan for an operation 
designed to seize Miinda Point. 9 

JAPANESE DISPOSITIONS 

Although some of the American intelligence 
information was faulty, the general picture it 
presented was amazingly accurate. 

I'he Japanese high command at R a ban I was 
divided into two co-equal parts: The Army and 
the Navy. Both General Imamura and Ad- 
miral Kusaka had placed ground forces from 
their respective commands at identical spots in 
the Central Solomons. On 2 May 1943, for the 
defense of this area Imamura had created the 
Southeast (Nanto) Detached Force and had 
placed it under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Noboru Sasaki, chief of infantry of the 
38th Division. Kusaka had assigned similar 
responsibility to rear Admiral Minoru Ota and 
the Eighth Combined Special Naval Landing 
Force. 10 

In general reserve on Eastern New Britain, 
Imamura had available approximately 55,000 
111 en for commitment anywhere in the Japa- 
nese Southeast Area; Kusaka’s reserve num- 
bered about 35,000. In his Fourth Air Army 
Imamura could count about 300 planes, but 
most of these were charged with the defense 
°t Japanese positions in New Guinea; Kusaka’s 
Eleventh Air Fleet numbered in the vicinity 
°f 290 aircraft. Imamura had only a few small 
ships (transports) available, but Kusaka had 
his Eighth Fleet including eight cruisers, eight 
submarines, about 16 destroyers and nearly 200 
miscellaneous smaller craft. 11 

0 ComSoPac OpnPlan 14-43 ; CTF-31, OpnPlan A8-43, 
Annex “G”, 1-3 ; Halsey ltr. 

10 IJN Hq Staff Directive #231, 2May43. See South- 
east Area Naval Operations, II. 11. 




COMMANDER WILFRED L. PAINTER. USN, accompanied Ma- 
rino amphibious scouts into the Central Solomons to survey 
possible airfield sites. Painter often accomplished these 
tasks under the very nose of enemy outposts. (Navy Photo.) 

After the Guadalcanal disaster, the Allied 
landings in the Bussells, the Battle of the Bis- 
marck Sea, and the failure of their “I” opera- 
tion , 12 the Japanese commanders at Rabaul 
were painfully aware of the impending threat 
to their Central Solomons positions. Upon the 
withdrawal from Guadalcanal, Imperial Gen- 
eral Headquarters had vested over all respon- 
sibility for the defense of the Solomons in 
Kusaka, while responsibility for New Guinea 
remained with Imamura. But both these offi- 
cers had forces committed in both areas, a 
situation that resulted actually in divided com- 
mand. The Allied threat facing them de- 
manded clarification of their relationships and 
immediate positive action . 13 

Frequent face-to-face conferences and close 
personal friendship on the part of General 
Imamura and Admiral Kusaka surmounted 
many of the difficulties imposed on them by 
divided responsibilities and a vague command 

11 U.SSHS, Allied Campaii/n A fin ins I Itabaul, 43-40, 51, 
S2-84, 101 ; ComSoPac ltr, serial 01244, 2Aug43. 

12 Ailm Yamamoto's abortive air offensive of early 
April, designed to win air supremacy over the Southern 
Solomons and Eastern New Guinea. See Morison, Jiis- 
iii urcks, 117-124. 

13 Southeast Area Naval Operations, II, 7-1S. 
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structure. Although neither officer was re- 
sponsible to the other, and both reported indi- 
vidually and separately to different higher 
headquarters, they arrived at a solution of their 
joint problem of defending the Central Solo- 
mons. 



Defense of the Central Solomons was en- 
trusted to Admiral Ota’s Force and General 
Sasaki’s command which consisted of small de- 
tachments from Lieutenant General Sadaaki 
Ivagesa’s 38th and Lieutenant General Masa- 
tane Ivaiula’s 6th Divisions. As the Japanese 



JAPANESE COMMAND STItl CTUKE— CENTRAL SOLOMONS, JULY 
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* USSISS, Allied Campaign Against ltnbaut, 9.S. 
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NAVY 




defenders numbered only about 9,000 men in 
early May, Imamura and Kusaka took imme- 
diate steps to move in additional portions of 
the Gtli Division and the 3d Mixed Regiment 
from staging areas at Rabaul and in Bougain- 



ville to Munda. Before the Americans landed 
at Rendova on 30 June, the Japanese had added 
three increments of GOO to 800 men each. 14 

>* IJSSI’.S, Allied Cdiniiiiiiiii Anniiml llahttul, S I, 107 ; 
OIC Item #43/153; CIO Item #598, 8; ComSoPae Itr, 
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Responsibility for employment of ground 
troops and coordination of all land defenses in 
the Central Solomons fell to General Sasaki. 
The general, in turn, delegated responsibility 
for tactical control of troops in the area to the 
commander of the 229th Infantry, Colonel 
Genjiro Hi rata, who moved to Munda from 
Ivolombangara shortly after 1 June for that 
specific purpose. Antiaircraft defenses of 
Munda Point came under the control of Col- 
onel Shiroto’s 15th Field Defense Unit. 

Admiral Ota’s Eighth Combined Special 
Naval Landing Force was made up of the Kure 
6th, the Yokosuka 7th and the Maizuru 4th 15 
Special Naval Landing Forces (SNLF) plus 
several other assorted naval detachments. The 
Kure 6th (Commander Saburo Okumura), 
with its headquarters at Rairoko Harbor, occu- 
pied the Dragons Peninsula. Okumura sta- 

serinl U1244, A12-l/(25), 2Aug43 ; CoinSoPnc Ur, serial 
01324, A12-I/(25), 10A«g43. 

15 The Maizuru 4tli SNLF was not stationed on New 
Georgia during the TOENAILS operation. 



tioned small detachments on Rendova (the 
140-man 2d Company, Lieutenant (j.g.) Fu- 
nada), and divided the 1st Company between 
Viru Harbor and Wickham Anchorage. The 
main strength of Okumura’s antiaircraft ma- 
chine gun company was attached to Colonel 
Shiroto’s unit at Munda airfield. Admiral Ota 
placed the remaining strength of his force on 
Ivolombangara under the control of Com- 
mander Ivoshin Takeda of the Yokosuka 7th 
SNLF. Takeda established his headquarters 
near Vila. 

Colonel Hirata put his 7th Company, 229th 
Infantry (First Lieutenant Suzuki) on Ren- 
dova, sent his 3d Company (First Lieutenant 
Takagi) to Viru Harbor, and deployed the re- 
mainder of his force in the vicinity of Munda 
Point, at Lambeti Plantation and along the 
Bairoko-Munda Trail. 

As naval and army reinforcements reached 
New Georgia, from Rabaul, Bougainville and 
Ivolombangara, each of these units was built 
up and augmented. From time to time the de- 
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fense forces for specific areas were rotated. 

AMERICAN PLANNING 

Shortly after Admiral Halsey returned to 
Noumea from the Brisbane conference, he re- 
ceived a message from General MacArtlmr di- 
recting a postponement of L-Day. Information 
had reached the general that the enemy air 
strength at Ilabaul had been augmented by 
large numbers of Army planes. Moreover, it 
was evident that the incessant American bomb- 
ing of Babaul by large land-based planes was 
not paying the dividends previously expected. 
Then, too, General Imamura had recently sent 
reinforcements to the Eighteenth Army for the 
defense of Eastern New Guinea. MacArthur’s 
job would be more difficult than anticipated 
and he would need more time to prepare for 
his offensive. 

Agreement on 30 June as L-Day was later 
reached by mutual consent. Thus Admiral 



Halsey and General Ilarmon had nearly three 
months to perfect and publish their plans for 
the TOENAILS operation. The ComSoPac 
plan, dated and signed on 3 June, envisaged 
seizure of Wickham Anchorage (ARM- 
CHAIN) and Viru Harbor (CATSMEAT) 
as staging points for small craft, plying be- 
tween the Russells and Eendova with supplies 
and reinforcements. A reinforced regiment 
(less two battalions) would seize Segi Planta- 
tion (BLACKBOY) for construction of an 
airstrip that could handle fighter cover for the 
final attacks on Munda Point. 

The main body of the attack force would 
seize Eendova Island (DOWSEE) to con- 
struct a patrol -torpedo boat base and as 
an area on which a strong force could be 
organized for further operations against 
Munda ( BINGII AMPTON), Kolombangara 
(PLUMBLINE) and other enemy garrisons 




- 12222 ° — 52 - 
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LANDING FORCE ORGANIZATION FOR THE TOENAILS OPERATION 
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ill I ho New Georgia group. Wickham Anchor- 
age. Yiru llarlmr and Segi Plantation had to 
he taken with a minimum expenditure of effort 
and troops, since the bulk of available ground 
forces would be committed to the capture of 
Rendova without delay. Then, after a shore- 
to-shorc movement to New Georgia itself, the 
main attack would turn toward Munda airfield, 
while a subsidiary operation, designed to pre- 
vent movement between Munda and Ivolom- 
bangnra, would be undertaken in the vicinity 
of Bairoko Harbor (PYRITES). 10 

General Harmon determined that the 43d Di- 
vision of Major General Oscar W. Griswold’s 
XIV Corps would furnish the Army troops re- 
quired. General air support for the operation 
became the responsibility of Rear Admiral 
Marc A. Mitsclier, who on 1 April had assumed 
command of ComAirSols (TG-33.1), the major 
subordinate unit of Vice Admiral Aubrey 
Fitch’s South Pacific Air Command (TF-33). 
Mitsclier, in turn, assigned the mission of direct 
tactical air support for the operation to Briga- 
dier General Francis P. Mulcahy’s Guadal- 
canal-based 2d Marine Air Wing. Mulcaliy, as 
Com Air New Georgia, would control all Allied 
aircraft dispatched to the Munda area by 
Coin AirSols. 17 

Halsey gave Admiral Turner, South Pacific 
Amphibious Force commander (TF-31), over- 
all supervision of the operation. Turner would 
control the Landing, Occupation and Air 
(when flying in the New Georgia area) Forces. 
Under the principle of unity of command, Ad- 
miral Halsey directed Major General John II. 
Hester of the 43d Division, largest ground unit 
involved, to command all land, sea and air 
units assigned to the New r Georgia Occupation 
Force after Turner’s withdrawal. Similarly. 
Halsey’s order provided that control of all 
services assigned to any given position within 
the operation area would be vested in the senior 
commander responsible for that position. No 

10 CoiuSol’ac Opn Plan 14-43, 3Jun43. Operations di- 
rected at Iiniroko Harbor were conducted on Dragons 
Peninsula (AMAGANSRTT). Details are discussed in 
Chap IV, following. 

17 LtGen Francis P. Mulcaliy ltr to CMC, 25Feb51 ; 
TF-33 OpnPInn 7-43, 18.Tun43. For further details con- 
cerning air planning and operations see Chap VI, fol- 
lowing. 
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VICE ADMIRAL AUBREY W. FITCH, ComAirSoPac, directed 
Admiral Halsey’s air war against the Japanese. Under the 
principle of unity of command, Fitch supervised all avia- 
tion activities in the South Pacific Area. (Navy Photo.) 



divided command or responsibility would 
plague the Allies during the Central Solomons 
campaign. 

Units of Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet 
(TF-36 and TF-72) would provide the neces- 
sary naval support. During the approach and 
debarkation phases of the operation, while 
cruisers bombarded enemy airfields in the 
Northern Solomons, destroyers would screen 
the transports. Submarines would conduct 
long-range search and interception missions 
and mine sweepex-s would perform their nor- 
mal functions. Carriers were detailed to pro- 
vide planes to intercept and destroy all enemy 
aircraft or ships approaching the target area. 

Meanwhile, concomitant operations by South- 
west Pacific foi-ces at Nassau Bay in New 
Guinea and in the Woodlarks and Ti-obriands 
would protect the south flank of the Central 
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Solomons and force the enemy either to divide 
his defensive effort or surrender vitally impor- 
tant areas without a struggle. Southwest Pacific 
air was expected to attack and neutralize enemy 
airfields in the Bismarcks and Northern Solo- 
mons. 

L-Day, the day of the planned simultaneous 
landings, would be known as D-Day in the 
Central Solomons. Further planning, coordi- 
nation, and execution of details became the re- 
sponsibility of Admiral Turner. 18 

THE TURNER CONCEPT 

During the last two weeks in May, Ad mi nil 
Turner’s staff had kept abreast of Halsey’s 
planning; and on 4 June the admiral published 
his ideas (Operation Plan A8-43) about the 
operation. 

Turner divided his allotted forces into two 
Task Groups: Western Fox-ce (TG-31.1) and 
Eastern Force (TG-31.3). To the Western 
Force, which he w T ould personally direct, 
Turner assigned the mission of seizing Ren- 
dova, Munda, Bairoko and adjacent positions. 
The Eastern Foice, commanded by Rear Ad- 
miral George H. Fort, would take Wickham 
Anchorage, Segi Point and Viru Hai'bor. 

The New Georgia Occupation Fox-ce (Major 
General John H. Hestex-, USA) was likewise 
divided into segments for the opei’ation. The 
Western Landing Force (General Hester) con- 
sisted of the 43d Infantry Division (less the 
103d RCT), the 3d Battalioix of the 103d In- 
fantry, and the 136th Field Ax-tillery Battalion 
(155mm howitzers) from the U. S. Ax-my ; most 
of the 24tlx axxd part of the 20th Naval Con- 
struction Battalions, U. S. Navy; the 1st Com- 
pany, 1st Battalioix, 1st Fiji Infantry ; and the 
9th Marine Defense Battalion (Lieutenant Col- 
onel William J. Scheyer) and Company O 10 
of the 4th Marine Raider Battalion (First 
Lieutenant Raymond L. Luckel), Fleet Marine 
Fox-ce. 20 



18 ComSoPac Opn Plan 14-43. 

19 This was later changed. Company B, 1st Raider 
Battalion, replaced Company O ; Company B’s mission, 
in turn was assigned to two companies of the 169th 
Infantry. 

20 The 9th Defense Battalion (see Chart) was 
later redesignated the 9th AAA Battalion. Its commit- 
ment in this campaign is the first instance of a Defense 
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The Eastern Landing Force (Colonel Daniel 
IF. Hundley, USA) was composed of Hundley’s 
own 103d Infantry (less the 3d Battalion), the 
2d Battalion, 70th Coast Artillery (AA), spe- 
cifically assigned service units (including parts 
of the 20th and 24th Naval Construction Bat- 
talions and Acorn 7 21 ), and Lieutenant Colonel 
Michael Currin’s 4tli Raider Battalion (less 
Company O). 

The ready reserve for the operation consisted 
solely of Colonel Harry B. Liversedge’s 1st Ma- 
rine Raider Regiment (less the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
Battalions). In general area reserve was the re- 
inforced 37th Infantry Division (less the 129th 
and most of the 148th RCT’s), commanded by 
Ma jor General Robert S. Beightler, USA. 

Destined to become part of the Occupation 
Force after Hester relieved Turner were the 
Naval Base Force (Captain Charles Eugene 
Olsen, USN) and General Mulcahy’s New 
Georgia Air Force . 22 

Admiral Turner’s concept of the operation 
was one of simple, direct and speedy action. 
On 30 June the Western Force would seize 
Rendova and its outlying islands while the 
Eastern Force would occupy the Viru Harbor, 
Segi Point and Wickham Anchorage areas with 
simultaneous landings under cover of darkness 
or at first light. Believing all positions lightly 
held and hoping to gain an element of surprise, 
Turner planned to omit the use of preparatory 
naval gunfire. He hedged this bet by arrang- 
ing for called and counterbattery fire should it 
be needed. Then, on 1, 2 and 3 July small num- 
bers of APD’s and beaching craft, advancing 
ni separate convoys designated “echelons,” 
Would move additional troops and supplies for- 
ward from the Russells and Guadalcanal. The 
threat of Japanese air counteraction would re- 
strict such movements to the hours of darkness. 



Battalion in a purely assault mission. The seneoast 
artillery group of the battalion had been equipped with 
155mm (M-l) guns for this specific purpose, and this 
was the first time these weapons were used in South 
Pacific combat. (Col A. E. O’Neil ltr to CMC, IMarSl.) 

21 Acorn 7 (50 officers and 1450 men) was a naval con- 
struction unit specially constituted for the purpose of 
building the Segi airfield. 

= - TF-31 OpnPlnn AS-43, 4Jun43, as corrected by 
CTP-31 dispatch 20 June 1943. 



Throughout daylight hours, therefore, these 
vessels would lay-to in newly seized, sheltered 
harbors (Wickham, Segi and Viru) protected 
by antiaircraft weapons. Thereafter, engineers 
of the naval construction battalions would con- 
struct a lighter strip at Segi Point, in order to 
provide a nearby strip from which fighter 
planes could cover the final drive on Munda. 
(See Map #4.) 

The Western Force would emplace 105mm 
howitzers and 155mm guns and howitzers on 
Bau and Kokorana Islets, Hanking Renard 
Entrance to Rendova Harbor, to begin a 
bombardment of Munda Point and support 
the infantry. Meanwhile, Sergeant Harry 
Wickham, 23 coastwatcher in the Roviana La- 
goon area, would assemble about 20 natives with 
IS canoes in the Onaiavisi Entrance area and, 
with Captain Clay A. Boyd’s amphibious 
scouting patrol, meet the first units landing in 
the vicinity. Covered by a Marine Raider Com- 
pany, t he Wickham and Boyd units would com- 
bine, then reconnoiter and stake out a channel 

23 Of the British Solomon Islands Defense Force. 



REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE H. FORT; USN, commanded the 
Eastern Force (TG-31.3) during the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Segi Point, Viru Harbor and Wickham Anchorage. 
(Navy Photo.) 
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from Onaiavisi Entrance to Zanana Beach near 
Bana Island, some 1,400 yards northeast of 
Elolo on New Georgia’s south coast. The 
scouts had reported that this was the only 
beach in the vicinity suitable for an assault 
landing. 24 



For the 1st Marine Raider Regiment Turner 
visualized either a direct assault on the Enogai- 
Bairoko area or on Roviana Lagoon beaches 
discovered by Lieutenant Colonel Currin’s am- 

21 TF-31 OpnPIan A8-43, Annex A, 3-4, and Appendix 
1 to Annex II ; Turner Ur ; Boyd interview. 
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pliibious reconnaissance patrols in March and 
April. If the latter course were adopted, the 
Marines, after reaching shore, would move 
overland through the jungle to Bairoko, and 
there attack and destroy the enemy garrison. 
In either event Turner hoped to initiate the 
action about D-plus 4 days. In the interval 
between D-Day and 3 July, Liversedge would 
provide Hester with six 5-man patrols from 
the Raider Regiment. These patrols were ex- 
pected to conduct vigorous reconnaissance 
along New Georgia’s south coast, inland from 
the beaches, to find suitable avenues of ap- 
proach from the Elolo area toward Munda. 
When the main body of their parent regiment 
came ashore, these Marines then would revert 
to Liversedge’s control. To gain more specific 
information about the terrain inland from the 
beaches, Turner dispatched a party under Cap- 
tain Boyd with instructions to reconnoiter the 
trails leading toward Bairoko and to determine 
time and space factors. 25 

The admiral believed that he would have as- 
sembled sufficient forces by 4 July to permit 
Hester to undertake a direct assault on Munda 
after a shore-to-shore movement from Rendova, 
across reef-filled Roviana Lagoon, to the desig- 
nated beaches of Munda Point. This operation 
would bo protected by small infantry units oc- 
cupying key islets in the lagoon, by heavy 
artillery and naval gunfire laid on Munda 
Point, and by fighter aircraft. At the same time 
the Raider Regiment would occupy the Bai- 
roko-Enogai area to prevent Japanese traffic 
in either direction between Munda and Kolom- 
bangara. When Munda and Bairoko had fallen, 
and the enemy’s New Georgia garrison had 
been destroyed, the New Georgia Occupation 
I* orce — on Halsey’s order — would then assault 
Kolombangara. 28 

Such was the plan on 4 June. 

Although brilliantly conceived, Turner’s con- 
cept underwent many changes before it became 
an order and the operation actually began. As 
the Americans laid plans and assembled troops, 
ships, and supplies for the coming invasion, 
Allied coastwatcliers and aerial observers in 

35 Boyd interview; interview with Col. S. B. Griffith, 
H. 21 FebSl. 

26 TF-31 OpnPlan AS-43, 7 nnd Annex A, 4. 



late May and early June noted Japanese move- 
ments toward the Central Solomons in imple- 
mentation of General lmamura’s 2 May direc- 
tive. Evaluation of this information led South 
Pacific intelligence officers to make a revised 
estimate of enemy potentials. But the Allies 
were not prepared to employ additional forces 
to meet the increased enemy strength, for, as 
then envisaged, the complete TOENAILS op- 
eration included the capture of Kolombangara. 
Some combat units must be held back in order 
to be ready to execute that task. And the Joint 
Chiefs had approved TOENAILS with the 
proviso that no major forces would be, com- 
mitted. 27 

These considerations prompted Admiral 
Turner, on 12 June, to request two additional 
reinforced infantry divisions, three Marine De- 
fense Battalions, four Marine Raider or Para- 
chute Battalions, and 14,000 other troops (Sea- 
bees, medical, boat pools, service, supply, etc.). 
While this request was unsuccessful, subsequent 
events proved its submission well founded. 28 

A week after failing to obtain additional 
troops, Turner received further discourage- 
ment. Boyd’s amphibious reconnaissance patrol 
returned and submitted a report indicating that 
it would take about a month for Liversedge’s 
unit to move from Zanana to Bairoko, In ad- 
dition, Bo 3 'd ventured the opinion that even the 
highly trained Raiders could not negotiate the 
treacherous Roviana Lagoon and make a rapid 
landing without undue difficulty. Turner there- 
fore abandoned his earlier plans for the Marine 
Raiders and directed Liversedge to land at. Rice 
Anchorage on New Georgia’s western shore. 
Marine amphibious patrols, reconnaissance 
pianos, and coastwatcliers — ably assisted by 
friendly natives — continued the search for suit- 
able landing beaches and the most practica- 



27 Turner ltr. The limited level terrain around Vila 
was cupped by an extremely soft surface that eroded 
quickly under the prevalent, heavy, seasonal rains. 
Thus, construction of a suitable airfield would have 
been a tremendous undertaking. This factor — along 
with others — later led to abandonment of the Kolom- 
bnngarn phase of the TOENAILS plan. The airfield at 
Vila actually never proved of much value to the Japa- 
nese. 

28 CTF-32 memorandum to ComSoPac, 12.Tun43, 
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ble routes of approach to Bairoko Harbor. 29 

HESTER’S ORDER 30 

Upon receiving Admiral Turner’s plan, Gen- 
eral Hester, as Commander of the New Georgia 
Occupation Force, set about drawing up his 
order. Because of the involvement of large 
numbers of units from all the services, and be- 
cause of the wide area covered by the diverse 
operations, Hester decided to split his 43d Di- 
vision stall into two segments: One, to super- 
vise the activities of the Occupation Force as 
a whole, worked immediately under (he general 

29 Boyd interview ; Griffith ltr. 

30 Unless otherwise cited, the information in this 
section was derived from one or more of the following 
sources: Gen Hester’s ltrs of 9Feb5t and 15Mar52; in- 
terviews with BrigGens Harry B. Liversedge and 
William .T. Seheyer on lOSepal and 5Jan52, respectively ; 
3dMarDiv Observers’ reports; CNO, F-lll file for June 
1943. 



and his chief of staff; the other, responsible 
solely for the initial landing at Kendova, was 
directed by the 43d Division’s assistant com- 
mander, Brigadier General Leonard F. Wing. 
Both staffs, of course, reported to Hester. 31 

By his order, issued first on 16 June but 
modified many times thereafter as circum- 
stances warranted, Hester specified the details 
and assigned combat units in accordance with 
the broad outline laid down by Turner’s plan. 32 

But a number of events foreshadowing in- 
numerable last-minute revisions occurred be- 
fore the eventual landings in the Central Solo- 
mons. As will be seen, only five days after 
Hester signed his Field Order #1, Admiral 
Turner found it expedient to commit a portion 
of the forces that the general had expected to 



31 McNenny report. 

32 NGOF Field Orders 1, 2 and 3; TF-31 Loading 
Orders ; CTG-31 dispatch 262333. 




TOP COMMANDERS GATHER on the bridge of the USS McCawleij while en route to the D-Day landings at Rendova. Left to 
right: General Wing, Admiral Wilkinson, Admiral Turner, General Hester. (Army Photo.) 
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A JUMBLED MESS in the hold of a supply vessel awaits this 4th Base Depot working party. Situations such as this were 
not unusual, but the Marines nevertheless unloaded the ships quickly, repaired the damaged materiel and reestablished 
order out of chaos. 



use in the TOENAILS operation. The occa- 
sion : Seizure of Segi Point by half of the 4th 
Marine Raider Battalion on 21 June. 

This unexpectedly early employment of the 
Marines, who were followed the next day by 
additional elements of Hundley’s force, dictated 
readjustment of the time-tables for the Eastern 
Landing Force and reallocation of troops des- 
ignated for specific missions. Taking Segi be- 
fore schedule had one favorable aspect, how- 
ever; it eventually permitted completion of a 
fighter strip at that place a week to ten days 
before the previously expected date. Contrari- 
wise, solution of resupply and reinforcement 
Problems for that little occupation force tied 
up some of the all-too-few ships Turner then 



had available. Also, it could have imposed an 
insurmountable burden on the Marine 4th Base 
Depot in the Bussells — supply center for the 
entire Occupation Force — which was not nor- 
mally geared to meet premature requirements. 
But this unit fortunately was staffed by men 
well trained and capable of “doubling in 
brass.” With the invaluable assistance of high- 
ranking “red tape cutters” on Admiral Turner’s 
staff, the 4th Base Depot overcame all obstacles 
and gathered and issued the necessary gear 
with even less than normal confusion. Then 
too, Turner’s arbitrary — but considered — re- 
moval of the Raiders’ Company O from the 
Western Landing Force compelled Hester to 
use two of his own 43d Division companies in 
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tlio seizure of Zanana’s several offshore islets. 

Late reports of Allied amphibious patrols 
and coastwatchers, and intelligence estimates 
based on aerial photographs and intercepted 
enemy radio messages, indicated a continual 
increase in the strength available to General 
Sasaski and Admiral Ota. Thus, General 
Hester had to plan to commit his Reserve much 
earlier than previously anticipated. These re- 
ports also revealed that unseasonal rains had 



flooded streams and had turned all low ground 
into morasses, innundating many projected 
roads and storage areas. The additional dis- 
couraging information that Zanana Beach 
could accommodate only four LCM’s simultan- 
eously, was somewhat alleviated by the revela- 
tion that additional troops could easily be 
landed on the banks of the Piraka River, 
which emptied into Roviana Lagoon some 1,000 
yards northeast of Zanana. 

The scouts had still another enigma to pre- 
sent to Hester’s harried staff : They discovered 
that the channel across Roviana Lagoon from 
Onaiavisi Entrance to the two landing points 
was shallower than previously estimated. 
Therefore before undertaking the jump from 
Rendova to New Georgia, the Western Land- 
ing Force would have to conduct a more thor- 
ough investigation than originally believed 
necessary and stake out a suitable channel after 
the initial assault. 

Admiral Turner’s decision to land the 1st 
Marine Raider Regiment at Rice Anchorage 
rather than on the Roviana Lagoon shore 
meant abandonment of the prospective deploy- 
ment of those small, temporarily attached 
Marine units that Hester had thought would 
be working with him from D-Day to D-plus 
4 days. Other units perforce would have to 
conduct the necessary patrolling inland after 
the initial landings. To complicate matters, the 
artillery positions proposed for Kuril Kuril, 
Bau and Kokorana, were too far from pros- 
pective targets on New Georgia to permit the 
guns to give the infantry effective support dur- 
ing its advance westward or to bring heavy 
fires to bear on Munda Point. This factor dic- 
tated displacement of the light and medium 
artillery battalions across Blanche Channel to 
Roviana, Baraulu, and Sasavele as soon as 
possible. 

General Hester had to solve all these new 
problems before the operation began. Basically, 
he made few changes in Turner’s original plan, 
but in details that affected small units, he made 
quite a number. 

First, he divided his Western Landing Force 
into two parts: The Northern Landing Group, 
consisting of Colonel Harry B. Liversedge’s 1st 
Marine Raider Regiment (less the 2d, 3d and 
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4th Battalions) and the 15(1 Battalions of the 
145th and 148th Infantry Regiments (both of 
the 37t;h Division) ; and the Southern Landing 
Group, comprising all the remaining elements 
of the Western Landing Force. Detailed 
schemes of maneuver were left to these subordi- 
nate commanders, but over-all supervisory re- 
sponsibility remained with Hester. 33 

The Southern Landing Group, initially under 
the direction of General Wing, would seize 
beachheads on Rendova and its outlying islands 
on D-Day. When the 43d Division command 
post moved to shore from the flagship Mc- 
Oawley later in the day, General Hester would 
resume active control of this force. To prevent 
air interference at this stage of the game, 
Hester requested air strikes on enemy-held 
Northern Solomons bases, simultaneous bomb- 
ing of the Vila (Kolombangara) and Munda 
areas, and continuous air cover for troops and 
shipping in the target area. 34 

The general expected that by D-plus 4 days 
his force would be established firmly in its first 
beachheads and that patrols would have discov- 
ered and staked out adequate channels through 
the barrier reefs to Zanana and Pirake beaches. 
At this time the I7“2d Infantry (Colonel David 
N. M. Ross) would execute the shore-to-shore 
movement to Zanana Beach in small increments 
and, on a 2,000-yard front, begin a westerly 
march along the coast, astride the coastal 
track, to the Barike River. 

The following day the 169th Infantry (Col- 
onel John D. Easen), to advance to Rendova 
m the fifth echelon of transports during the 
night of 3-4 July, could land behind the I72d, 
Push inland through the jungle-swamp, and 
deploy along the Barike on the l72d’s right 
flunk, thus presenting a united, two-regiment 
front to the enemy, with the Barike designated 
the line of departure for the final drive on 
Munda. 

To cut the flow of enemy traffic between 
Munda Point and Kolombangara, the Northern 
Landing Group would land from APD’s and 
seize in turn Rice Anchorage, Enogai Inlet and 

33 Turner ltr ; Boyd interview ; LtCol William D. 
Stevenson ltr to CMC, 22Feb51. 

34 ComSoPae, Weekly Air Intelligence Combat Re- 
ports 1 SApr43-25Dee43. 



Bairoko Harbor. Indirect naval support in the 
form of bombardments of Kolombangara and 
Vella La veil a as well as the two successive ob- 
jectives, and interception of Japanese surface- 
craft (including barges) would assist the 
Liversedge force. This action — which will be 
described in detail later (see Chapter IV)— 
when coupled with the push along the south 
coast, would have the effect of a two-pronged 
drive on Munda airfield, one from the north 
and one from the east. 

Under Hester’s direction, General Wing 
made detailed plans for the D-Day landing of 
his Southern Group. 35 His order directed the 
Barracuda (43d Division troops specially 
trained for scouting, jungle patrolling and as- 
sault missions) units to establish a shallow 
beachhead on Rendova, into which the remain- 
der of the force could move without opposition. 
To protect small boats and landing ships pass- 
ing through Renard Entrance, the Barracudas 
would seize Bau and Ivokorana Islands before 
H-Hour. Simultaneously, Companies A and B, 
169th Infantry, the 128-man South Pacific 
Scout Company, 30 Boyd’s amphibious scouts, 
and Wickham’s coastwatcher unit would seize 
Baraulu and Sasavelo Islands, to protect Onaia- 
visi Entrance. Wing also instructed these 
troops to locate channels through the lagoon to 
the Zanana and Piraka beaches. 

The l72d Infantry on board transports and 
cargo vessels would climb into small boats, be 
lowered into the water, make the dash for Ren- 
dova, complete the initial H-Hour assault and 
expand the Barracudas’ beachhead. Into this 
Wing and Hester could feed portions of the 9th 
Defense Battalion, the 24tli Naval Construction 
Battalion, and the 3d Battalion, 103d Infantry. 

After the infantry landings two 155mm 
howitzer battalions (136th and 192d) and the 
103d FA Battalion (105mm howitzers) would 
land on Rendova, Ban and Ivokorana Islands 
to support the 172d on Rendova, to secure 
Renard Entrance, or to fire on New Georgia. 

The 3d Battalion, 103d Infantry, designated 



35 48dInfDlv Field Order #1, 17Jun43. 
s “ A commando unit made up of l’ongan and Fljiinn 
Islanders, trained and led by New Zealanders. 
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SHIPS OF THE CONVOY assembled off Ivoli Point, Guadalcanal, during the afternoon of 29 June. Shortly after this picture 
was snapped, the vessels weighed anchor and steamed up the Slot toward their Rendova target. (Army Photo.) 



the Southern Landing Group’s reserve, sup- 
ported by the 9th Defense Battalion’s Special 
Weapons Group (Lieutenant Colonel Wright 
C. Taylor) and other assorted units, would mop 
up and defend Rendova. 

The remaining elements of the 9th Defense 
Battalion also received specific assignments. 37 
The 90mm Antiaircraft Group (Major Mark S. 
Adams), responsible for the antiaircraft de- 
fense of the beachhead, would operate radars 
and searchlights as well as fire at high-flying 
planes. The 155mm Gun Group (Lieutenant 
Colonel Archie E. O’Neil), with 155mm M-l 
guns (Long Toms), could undertake the inter- 
diction and harassment of Munda Point from 
positions on Rendova’s northern beaches, and 
repel attacks by hostile surface craft. The 
.50-calibre machine guns, and the 20mm and 
40mm guns of the Special Weapons Group 

37 9thDefBn, WD, .Tun43; OthDefHn, OpnO 5-43, 
24Jun43. 



would protect the force against low-flying 
planes as well as augment beach defenses on 
Rendova and its off-lying islands. 

Inasmuch as General Harmon had no tanks 
available in the South Pacific area to provide 
for the 43d Division, General Hester decided 
to utilize the eight vehicles of the 9th Defense 
Battalion’s Tank Platoon (First Lieutenant 
Robert W. Blake). Hester initially attached 
Blake’s Platoon to the I72d Infantry and gave 
it instructions to prepare to move to New 
Georgia on order, to assist the 43d Division on 
its drive on Munda. 

This was the plan for the operation to be 
initiated on 30 June. 

SEIZURE OF SEGI AND VIRU 

A few days after General Hester issued his 
Field Order #1, certain events transpired that 
forced some of the modifications described 
above. 



Captain Donald G. Kennedy, British Dis- 
trict Officer of the Western Solomons, had be- 
gun operations in the New Georgia area even 
before invasion of Guadalcanal. F rom his 
hidden jungle post near Segi Point, Kennedy 
had performed almost miraculous feats as a 
coastwatcher, harrying the foe in every pos- 
sible way at every opportunity. With a small 
but faithful band of native followers, he had 
kept Japanese outposts in Eastern New Georgia 
under continuous and close observation. Occa- 
sionally he launched sudden and audacious at- 
tacks against these positions, achieving such a 
degree of success that the enemy casualty toll 
exceeded the total strength of his own small 
force. Downed Allied aviators and ship- 
wrecked sailors often found a haven in the 
Kennedy -controlled area. Kennedy’s reports of 
enemy ship and plane movements proved of 
incalculable aid to the defenders of the South- 
ern Solomons, who — thus alerted — could take 
immediate counteraction even before reached 
by the enemy attacks. 88 

Kennedy’s immediate opponent in Eastern 
New Georgia was First Lieutenant Takagi, 
commander of the Viru Sector Unit. This 245- 
man command consisted of the 3d Company, 
229th Infantry Regiment, IJA, a few assorted 
naval personnel from the Kure 6th and Yoko- 
suka 7th SNLF’s, one 3-inch coast defense gun, 
four 80mm guns, eight dual purpose (antiair- 
craft-antipersonnel) guns and a varying num- 
ber of landing craft. Despite vigorous patrol- 
ling, both on foot and in boats, Takagi could 
not suppress Kennedy’s activities, and over a 
period of several months his casualties mounted 
at an alarming rate. 89 

Wearying of Kennedy’s incessant forays and 
the unarrested attrition suffered by Takagi’s 
unit, General Sasaki decided to take positive 
action. Sasaki had moved the bulk of the 229th 
Infantry (Colonel Genjiro Hirata) of the 38tli 
Division from Ivolombangara to Munda on 
2 June. Less than a week later — on 8 June — 
Sasaki ordered Hirata to push Kennedy out of 
Segi. For this task Hirata decided to use 

38 Among Those Present, 43 ; Morison, Bismarcles, 
141-142. 

30 OIO Item #591, 9-10, 13 ; CIO Extract of Transla- 
tions, serial 01244, 2Auj;43. 



Major Hara’s 1st Battalion (parent unit of the 
3d Company) and accordingly ordered llara 
to move to Viru Harbor, reorganize and rein- 
force the defenses there and in the vicinity of 
Wickham Anchorage, and then initiate a pro- 
gram of intensive activity against Kennedy.'"’ 

Shortly after Hara’s arrival at Viru, strong 
enemy patrols began to probe the coast, vil- 
lages, trails and jungle between Viru Harbor 
and Gatukai Island. Japanese barges, previ- 
ously furtive when operating in Kennedy’s 
bailiwick, became increasingly aggressive. 
When his native scouts reported the arrival of 
strong enemy reinforcements in the vicinity ol' 
Viru, Kennedy correctly estimated that Hara 
was preparing for an attack. Realizing that he 
could not hold Segi very long with the few 
native troops he had available, Kennedy there- 
fore requested Admiral Turner to send rein- 
forcements without delay. 

This request reached Ivoli Point, Guadal- 
canal, during the night of 18-19 June. It did 
not take Turner long to make a decision. If 
he should land at Segi immediately, instead of 
30 June as scheduled, he then could retain the 
beachhead so tenuously held by Kennedy. 
Moreover, he would be able to establish an ad- 
vance base from which he could execute — with 
a reasonably strong force already ashore — the 
planned operations against Viru and Vangunu. 

The next morning he issued the necessary 
orders. 

Destroyer-transports Dent, Waters, Schley 
and Crosby , earmarked for the New Georgia 
landings by Turner’s 4 June operation order, 
were already in the Guadalcanal area under- 
going training and preparations for the forth- 
coming operation. 41 Turner could utilize these 
readily available ships for the emergency move- 
ment. As a landing force he would employ some 
of the units already assigned to Admiral Fort’s 
Eastern Force (TG-31.3) plus First Lieutenant 
Raymond L. Luckel’s Company O, 4th Raider 
Battalion, previously detached to temporary 



40 CIC Item #591, 10; CIO Item #43/153, 1. 

41 Dent, and Waters previously had lieen designated 
“Itendova Advance Unit" (Cdr John D. Sweeney). 
Schley and Crosby were part of Transdlv 22 (LGdr 
Robert H. Wilkinson), temporarily assigned to TG-31.3 
for I lie initial landing. 
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duty with Turner’s own Western Force 
(TG-31.1), but immediately available for com- 
mitment. Currin’s 4th Marine Raider Battalion 
(less Companies N and Q, scheduled to attack 
Vangunu) would move to Kennedy’s aid im- 
mediately, followed shortly by Companies A 
and D (First Lieutenant Wendell L. Power 
and Captain Edgar F. Bishop, respectively), 
103d Infantry, USA. These units could ini- 
tially defend Segi and then carry out the 
planned attack on Viru. 42 

Currin embarked his troops on board the 
Dent and Waters in the evening of 20 June and 
sailed at high speed for Segi. Despite the 

42 TF-31 OpnPlan A8-43, 4; ONI, Solomon Islands 
Campaign: X, “Operations in the New Georgia Area,” 
9 ; 4thRdrBn, SAR, 1 and Annex A ; Chief, IlistDiv, 
DeptArmy, ltr CSIIIS 322, 26Aug49. 



presence of native pilots and the benefit of 
bonfires ignited by Kennedy’s men on the beach, 
both ships repeatedly scraped bottom on the 
shoals in the foul water surrounding Segi 
Point. Nevertheless, at 0530 the next morning 
the Marines climbed into Higgins boats and 
landed 20 minutes later. By 1030 the ships 
were completely unloaded and Currin had al- 
ready established defenses against a Japanese 
attack. No enemy appeared. The following 
day at 0000 the Schley and Crosby hove to 
and by 0745 the two Army companies, plus a 
survey party from Acorn 7 were ashore. 

For the next several days Currin’s men, 
guided and reinforced by Kennedy’s natives, 
conducted routine operations to seek out and 
destroy enemy units in the area, and recon- 
noitered to determine the most suitable means 




MARINES OF THE 4TH RAIDER BATTALION man a machine-gun nest near Segi Point. Built and equipped by Captain Kennedy’s 
“little army of natives,” this position covered the seaward approaches to the Markham Planation, largest coconut grove 
in the area. 
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of attacking Vim Harbor. To protect Njai 
Passage, Currin set up a strong security out- 
post on Patutiva Point, Vangunu. No contact 
was made with the enemy, but the Marines dis- 
covered ample evidence of the presence of siz- 
able numbers of Japanese, in the form of foot- 
prints, abandoned equipment, and trail blazes. 411 

Meanwhile, Admiral Fort, elated over the 
success of the Segi venture sent out the previ- 
ously completed plans for his Eastern Force 
(TG-31.3). These were delivered at Segi early 
in the morning of 25 June. As written on 
2L June (and modi lied the next day), before 
complete reports of the situation at Segi had 
filtered through, this order directed Company 
P (Captain Anthony Walker), advance unit of 
i lie force scheduled to attack Viru Harbor 
(CATSMEAT), to proceed via rubber boat 
and canoe on 28 June to Mono (at the Choi 
Fiver mouth, about three airline miles west of 
Segi). Walker was to land at Norm, advance 
overland toward Tetemara on the harbor’s 
western shore and there — on 30 June — launch 
an attack at about 0700. As soon as Walker’s 
attack had begun, Commander Stanley Leith 
would sail into the harbor with the Kilty and 
Crosby , carrying a 355-man landing force 
(Captain Raymond E. Kinch, USA). 44 Kinch 
would then land his troops and, in conjunction 
with Walker, capture Viru Harbor. The Ameri- 
cans then could develop Viru into a protected 
staging refuge for small craft and an operating 
base for motor torpedo boats. Succeeding 
echelons would move into Viru via APC’s and 
small craft, to reinforce the position and assist 
in the necessary construction work. Additional 
paragraphs of the order gave details concern- 
ing the proposed seizure of Wickham Anchor- 
age (ARMCHAIR) and development of Segi 
Point (RLACKBOY), but no provision was 
made for Company O and that portion of 4th 
Raider Battalion headquarters already at 
Segi. 43 

43 4thRdrBn, SAR. t-2. 

44 Consisting ef Kinch’s own Company B, 103d In- 
fantry (reinforced), one-half of Company D, 20th Naval 
Construction Battalion, Battery E, 70th Coast Artillery 
(less one platoon), and a naval base unit. 

43 TG-31.3 OpnOrder AL 10-43, 21,Tun43, 1-4 ; TP-31 



Consternation reigned in the Marino camp when 
the order was read. Admiral Fort apparently 
had based his plan on the report of an early 
amphibious reconnaissance patrol which, with 
native guides, had gone from Segi to Nono in 
canoes and thence had Liked up a trail along the 
hanks of the Choi River without encountering 
resistance. Moreover, early intelligence esti- 
mates had placed a maximum of 100 Japanese 
in the vicinity of Viru Harbor. Evidently 
Admiral Fort was not aware of the arrival of 
Major’s Ilara’s battalion. 

On the other hand Colonel Currin well knew, 
as a result of patrol reports, statements of 
natives and coastwatchers and personal obser- 
vation, that numerous Japanese roamed the 
area through which Walker would have to 
pass. 40 Although Viru Harbor lay but 11 air- 
line miles to the west of Segi, it could be 
reached only over tortuous trails passing 
around the heads of unfordable streams, thus 
necessitating a trip of many times that distance. 
Furthermore, a tiny reconnaissance patrol can 
travel over jungle paths much faster than a 
large combat unit equipped for an assault. 47 

Additional reconnaissance after reception of 
the order indicated that Regi Village, about 
one mile east of Nono, possessed the sole beach 
suitable for landing of sizable body of men. 
Happily it was undefended by the enemy. 
Moreover, native scouts reported that an enemy 
force of undetermined size and composition had 
just occupied Nono. A rubber boat and canoe 
landing against Japanese troops, no matter 
what their numbers, would make the boated 
Marines sitting ducks for defending riflemen. 
At 1600, therefore, Currin radioed Admiral 
Fort for permission to land at Regi rather 
than Nono, to utilize Company O as well as 
Company P, and to begin the operation on 27 

Ur FK25/B1 over 0013b, 22,Tun43 : TG-31.3 Loading 
Order 1-43, 10,Tun43, enel 1, 9, 10-17, 22, 20. Under 
Turner’s original plan Company O bad been a part of the 
Western Banding Force. 

4,1 Currin was eminently well qualified to make an In- 
telligence estimate. In March and April he bad spent 20 
days in tlds area with amphibious patrols ; upon bis re- 
turn to Segi on 21 June be had personally reconnoitercd 
for avenues of approach to Viru. 

47 Currin interview, 50et49. 
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THE LANDING AT SEGI POINT 
TASK ORGANIZATION 




rather than 28 June. Within an hour and a 
half lie had an answer granting his request. 48 

Accordingly, at nightfall, 27 June, the Ma- 
rines embarked in rubber boats and paddled to 
Regi where, at 0015 the following morning, 
they landed and established a hasty perimeter 
defense. At 0630, with Company O in the van 
followed by Headquarters Company and Com- 
pany P, Currin’s Marines began the march 
toward Viru. Three horn’s later a five-man 
Japanese patrol, unknowingly dogging the 

« 4thRdrBn, SAR, 3-4. 



footsteps of the slow-moving column, 49 stum- 
bled into the rear party, Company P’s 3d 
Platoon. Deploying rapidly, the Marines took 
the enemy under fire while the main body 
pushed on. During the short skirmish which 
ensued, four Japanese were killed. Again at 

10 Limited to a single narrow trail, the battalion nec- 
essarily advanced in column of flies which, even in good 
terrain, obviates rapid movement. Currin knew of the 
presence of the enemy patrol, but since his mission re- 
quired immediate movement toward his objective he in- 
structed Walker to be alert but not to attack unless the 
Japanese should harass the battalion rear. 
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HlJi another enemy group hit the rear guard. 
A\ alker’s machine guns quickly went into net ion 
ami within an hour the Japanese broke nil' con- 
tact and withdrew. Unfortunately, by the time 
the light concluded, Sergeant Sudro and four 
men of the rear party inadvertently had fallen 
so far behind the main body that they found it 
expedient to return to Segi for a time and re- 
join the battalion later. 50 

The delay imposed by this encounter, coupled 
with the steei) hills, flooded streams, coral out- 
croppings, and tangled vines across the, trail 
seriously impeded I he advance. Currin, recog- 
nizing the impossibility of reaching bis objec- 
tive on schedule, dispatched a message to 
Admiral Turner stating that he would be a day 
late in reaching Vim. 51 

The next day the Marines resumed their 
advance and the morning passed without inci- 
dent. At 1400, however, as Company P (still in 
the rear) crossed the Choi River, Captain 
Walker dispatched a 60-man force under 1st 
Lieutenant Devillo IV. Brown to investigate a 
commanding piece of high ground some 300 
yards to the right. In compliance with Walker’s 
order Brown moved out rapidly but as his point 
advanced up the slope, an estimated 45 enemy, 
dug in on the crest, opened fire with rifles and 
three fight machine guns. Brown’s men de- 
ployed and returned lire. When sounds of this 
lire fight reached Colonel Currin. then some dis- 
tance forward along the trail at the head of the 
main body, lie ordered the column to halt and get 
off the trail. Effort s to raise Walker on the radio 
failed; no Company P runner appeared to 
acquaint Currin with the situation. Currin 
finally hurried back to Walker’s position and 
there learned that the enemy had just dis- 
engaged and fled, carrying their wounded with 
Ihoin hut leaving IS dead behind. Brown’s unit 
bad suffered five killed and one wounded. 

r '° Col M. S. Cun-In Itr to CMC, SFebHl ; LtCol Anthony 
IVulker Itr to CMC, 23Feb5l : 4thRdrHn, SAU, 5. 

51 Interview with LtCol M. S. Currin, 22Apr4il. Two 
native runners carried this message to Captain Kennedy 
at Segi. who unsuccessfully made repented attempts to 
I'adlo it to the Russells. The information, when it finally 
'’cached Admiral Fort, was promptly passed on to Leith, 
already underway. Admiral Turner did not learn of this 
^'nation until the forenoon of 30 June while on board 
ship off Remlovn. (Turner itr.) 



Inasmuch as these enemy no longer presented 
a threat, and his mission demanded llinl he 
proceed without delay, and since he had already 
lost an inordinate amount of I ime as a result, ol 
(his and the light the preceding day, (’urrin 
directed Brown’s group to rejoin the column; 
Company E would detach a squad to follow 
independently after the main hotly and carry 
the wounded man. Upon Brown's return, 
Currin pushed on to the Choi’s headwaters 
where he set up a perimeter defense for the 
night. At 2100 the carrying party, bearing the 
wounded man, safely reached the battalion 
position. 5 - 

The rising sun looked down on a strange 
scene on 30 June. At that time the Marines 
were still a day’s march from their objective. 
But there, standing off Viru Harbor was Com- 
mander Stanley Leith's Occupation Unit (//«/>- 
Kilty and Crosby) carrying Captain If. 

E. IC inch’s Landing Force. After repeated id- 
temps to establish radio contact with Currin 
had failed, Leith edged cautiously toward 
shore. 

Grim-eyed Japanese manned defensive posi- 
tions and trained unfriendly weapons on the 
approaching vessels. When the APD’s hove 
into range at 0703, bedlam broke loose; shells 
from a Japanese 3-inch gun on Tetemara Point 
began bursting close aboard the slow-moving 
American craft. According to original plans 
this gun should have been either knocked out or 
manned by Currin’s men. Obviously something 
had gone awry. Leith, having been fonvarned 
of the possible delay to Currin’s force, hut 
unwilling to leave tlie scene inasmuch as he 
had not established radio coni act with the 
Marines who might be in trouble, withdrew 
beyond range and steamed back and forth off 
the harbor mouth to await developments. 

Shortly after 1000 the situation ashore was 
still obscure. At that time Leith, having se- 
cured Admiral Turner’s approval, very cor- 
rectly decided to put Kinch’s force ashore at 
Mono. Kincli could then proceed overland and 
go to the aid of the Marines, whom lie suspected 
were experiencing difficulties in carrying out 

M 4thR(Mln, SAR, 0; Wnlkor Itr; Ourt-in Itr; Currin 
interview. 
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their mission. 53 A jubliant Major Hara re- 
ported to General Sasaki at Munda Point that 
the Viru Sector Unit had repulsed an attempted 
American landing. 

Colonel Currin, meanwhile, Avas pushing 
down the trail toward Ilara’s positions at Viru. 
Although the day passed uneventfully, the 
dripping jungle, slimy trails and heavy loads 
slowed the Marines. Fortunately, Hara did not 
choose to contest their advance that day. 

That night Currin found himself within 
striking distance of his objective, Viru Harbor. 
Late intelligence reports indicated the enemy 
main strength was concentrated in the vicinity 
of Tetemara, a collection of grass huts on the 
harbor’s western shore. Natives and coast- 
watchers also told of a small Japanese outpost 
at Tombe, directly across the harbor from Tete- 
mara. Several hundred yards ahead of the 
Marine bivouac lay the junction of the trails to 

53 ONI, Combat Narratives, Solomon Islands Cam- 
paign, X, 17-18. Roy .T. Batterton, “You fight by the 
book,” in Marine Corps Gazette, Jul49. 



the two villages. The projected landing of 
Company B, 103d Infantry, at Tetemara after 
the Marine attack began, Avould not only have 
the effect of a two-pronged assault, but also 
Avould throw the preponderance of the Ameri- 
can force against the main Japanese position. 

To prevent the Tombe outpost from support- 
ing the defense of Tetemara, and to deny his 
opponent the opportunity of Avithdrawing via 
Tombe after the American attack Avas launched, 
Currin had originally planned to dispatch one 
reinforced rifle platoon to reduce that position. 
In view of the repeated contacts on 28 and 29 
June, hoAvever, Currin felt reasonably sure that 
the enemy, alerted for an impending attack, 
had probably taken steps to reinforce the out- 
post. He therefore ordered two platoons of 
Company P (approximately 100 men) to move 
independently doAvn the Tombe Trail and on 
1 July destroy the outpost and seize the village. 
The main body, meamvliile, Avould move along 
the Tetemara Trail, around the head of Viru 
Harbor, and strike the Tetemara-based Japa- 




SUPPLY-LADEN LCT’s landed at Tetemara in Viru Harbor only a few minutes after Marines had cleared the enemy from 
the area. These vessels entered the harbor’s mouth as the Marines attacked from the jungle-swamp inland, thus giving the 
appearance of a coordinated land and amphibious assault. 
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uii.se in the rear. From the Marines’ point of 
view tlu> 1 July attack went generally as plan- 
ned, although not without some unforeseen 
difficulties. 

By 0845 Company P’s two platoons had 
reached the edge of Tombe and had moved into 
position for an attack. Achieving complete 
surprise with a sudden heavy burst of fire, the 
Marines charged the village. Thirteen dead 
Japanese were all that remained of the enemy 
defenses. There were no Marine casualties. 1 ' 1 

Meanwhile, Currin’s force, now consisting of 
Company O, Battalion Headquarters, and one 
platoon of Company P (1st Lieutenant Mal- 
colm N. McCarthy), continued to advance. At 
0900 six planes ‘of VMSB-132 and VB-11 
bombed and strafed the Tetemara area, driving 
the defenders from their beach positions to 
cover in the jungle. While the air attack pro- 
gressed, LCT’s, loaded with gasoline, oil, and 
ammunition for the proposed PT base moved 
into the harbor. 50 Shortly thereafter (at 1010) 
Japanese riflemen opened fire on Currin’s point. 
The enemy commander (Major Ham) undoubt- 
edly believed a coordinated attack underway. 

The Japanese outpost which had fired on the 
point quickly fell back, and the tired Marines 
deployed for action. A few desultory shots 
rang out from both sides as the Marines pushed 
quickly forward toward Tetemara. At 1030 
the attackers suffered their first casualty when 
the volume of enemy fire noticeably increased. 
The advance slowed somewhat as Marines 
methodically shot at flitting targets. An hour 
later, though hostile machine guns on both 
flanks chattered viciously, the attack still 
pressed forward. By 1305 Currin’s troops 
reached high ground southwest of Tetemara, 
and dug in until demolition squads disposed of 
the enemy machine gun emplacements. At 1500 
Currin resumed the attack and an hour later 
launched the final assault on the, Japanese de- 
fensive positions. With Company O and head- 
quarters personnel establishing a base of fire, 
McCarthy’s Company P platoon swept around 
the right flank and enfiladed the opposing left. 
With fixed bayonets and wild yells, the Marines 

« 4tliRdrBn, SAIL 7. 

55 These LCT’s were not to have landed until Viru 
Harbor had been secured. 



carried the position, and a half-hour later 
entered Tclcmara. Mara’s defeated survivors 
scurried into the jungle. At 1700 the supply- 
filled LCT’s dropped ramps and discharged 
their cargo. 

Company O had overrun the enemy’s posi- 
tion. Forty-eight. Japanese were dead, at a cost 
to Currin’s men of eight killed and 15 wounded. 
The Marine booty included l(i machine guns of 
assorted types and calibre, one 3-inch coast- 
defense gun, four 80mm guns and eight dual 
purpose guns, plus stores of food, clothing, 
ammunition and small-boat supplies. 

Currin immediately organized the area for 
defense and consolidated his position. Tluee- 
days later, Company B, 103d Infantry, com- 
pleted its overland march and joined the Ma- 
rine outpost that Currin had set up at Tombe. 
After establishing defenses the Americans 
guarded the area until relieved by a garrison 
force on 9 July. The following day the Haiders 
returned fo their old camp on Guadalcanal and 
awaited further orders. Seizure of Viru Har- 
bor had cost the 4th Haider Battalion 13 killed 
and 15 wounded. The enemy lost 61 killed and 
approximately 100 wounded in the two small 
actions at Tombe and Tetemara alone. 08 

Following this defeat General Sasaki ordered 
Colonel Ilirata to abandon Eastern New Geor- 
gia and pull those Japanese garrisons stationed 
there back to assist in the defense of Munda 
airfield. The high command at Habaul, hoping 
to delay Admiral Halsey’s advance until such 
time as American forces would be exhausted 
and could be defeated in detail, or until Im- 
perial General Headquarters would be willing 
to move additional forces into the Solomons- 
Bismarcks area, had ordered Admiral Ota and 
General Sasaki to hold t heir New Georgia lino 
at all costs. 57 About. 170 survivor’s of Ham’s 
force marched over the rugged jungle trails 
and reached the Munda area about 18 July, 
just in time to take part in the final defense of 
the airfield. 



68 -IthltcIrBn, SAIL 8. 

e, ~ Southeast Area Aural Operations, l’nrt 11,35. 
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AIR VIEW OF SEGI POINT AIRSTRIP, built by Seabees immediately after Marines occupied the area. In the background lies 
the labyrinth of islets and coral reefs through which Currin’s men paddled their rubber boats to make the landing at Segi. 
Upon its completion, the Segi airstrip became a base for fighter planes operating in support of the eventual drive on Munda 
Point. 



SECURING VANGUNU » 

Vangunu is separated from the southeast tip 
of New Georgia by the very narrow Njai Pas- 
sage. Wickham Anchorage lies off the island’s 
southeastern shore. It had figured prominently 
in early planning of the TOENAILS operation 
as an L-Day target. 

Amphibious reconnaissance patrols and 
groups of Coastwatcher Kennedy’s native 
scouts, sent to the island during the planning 
stages, had roamed the beaches at will. Their 
reports indicated few enemy troops present, but 
no suitable areas for airstrip construction. 

58 Unless otherwise cited, the source of information 
for this section was extracted from Col Lester E. Brown 
Hr to author, 19Mar52. 



Further study of Vangunu as a major objec- 
tive revealed that a great effort here would 
prove of dubious value. That the enemy had 
failed to defend the island in strength was not 
surprising: Vangunu, for the Japanese, had 
little strategic or tactical importance other than 
as an advanced and little-used barge base. Con- 
versely, for the Allies, possession of the island 
would make available a sheltered harbor along 
the supply route between the Rendova-Munda 
target area and the bases in the Southern 
Solomons . 59 

Therefore, Admiral Turner decided to seize 
Vangunu for this purpose. In mid- June he sent 

08 Turner ltr. The subsequent Japanese failure to 
attack the Allied resupply convoys could not be foreseen. 
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Lieutenant Schricr ,l " buck to t lie island to make 
a last-minute survey of the situation and gather 
information on which to base his operation 
order. Selirier, in the evening of 20 June, re- 
ported that the Japanese strength on Vangunu 
was negligible and that the beaches in the vicin- 
ity of Oloana Bay could handle the landing of 
a reinforced battalion. Accordingly, the next 
day, Turner directed Admiral Fort (TG-31.3) 
to occupy the island with a small force. 

Admiral Fort, in turn, assigned the mission 
to Lieutenant Colonel Lester E. Brown, USA. 
Brown’s own 2nd Battalion, 103d Infantry, 
Battery B. 70th Coast Artillery, and half of 
the 20th XCB would provide the bulk of the 
troops. Fort also gave Brown Companies N 
(Captain Earle O. Snell, Jr.) and Q (Captain 
William Flake), the Demolitions Platoon 
(Second Lieutenant Robert P. Smith) and a 
headquarters detachment of the 4th Marine 
Raider Battalion. The battalion’s executive 
officer, Major James R. Clark, would com- 
mand the Marines. 01 

Colonel Brown immediately set. about mak- 
ing detailed plans for his operation. As his 
immediate objective, Brown selected Oloana 
Bay (see Map #6) where Admiral Turner 
desired to build a refuge for small ships and 
landing craft. He directed the Marines to land 
before dawn from the APD’s Schley and 
McKean , contact the reconnaissance party 
under Lieutenants Schrier (the Marine scout) 
and Lamb (his own S-2) and a group of 
Kennedy’s natives, and with them establish a 
beachhead. The Army battalion was formed 
into two echelons: One, embarked in seven 
LCI’s, would land 30 minutes after the Marines ; 
the. other, in seven LCT’s would land at 1000. 

Brown’s plan of action called for the 103d 
Infantry’s Company E (Captain Edward I. 
Chappell), reinforced with 81mm mortars and 
six native carriers, to proceed to Vura Village 
and occupy the west bank of the Vura River. 
This move was designed to prevent the escape 
of an estimated 100 Japanese who, according to 
native reports, occupied the village. Meanwhile, 

“On this trip Selirier was necoinpn tiled by "Jd Lt 
Lamb of the 103d Infantry. 

01 The rest of the battalion was then operating under 
the. battalion commander at Segi Point. 



the remainder of the force would drive well 
inland and set up a force beachhead line behind 
which artillerymen would emplace their guns 
and Sea bees would begin construction of a small 
naval base. 

Final reconnaissance and planning were com- 
pleted on 27 June. The following day at 1133 
the Schley and McKean , with Marines and sup- 
plies embarked, weighed anchor at Tctcre and 
sailed for a rendezvous with the remainder of 
the force at Purvis Bay, Florida Island. The 
entire convoy hove to at 0335 02 on 30 June 
some two miles oil Oloana Bay in Wickham 
Anchorage. 

Darkness and a heavy downpour obscured not 
only the markers emplaced by Schrier several 
days before, but also the signal light which 
Schrier showed that night. Choppy seas and 
high winds caused confusion. The best radar 
available, in Admiral Fort’s flagship Trevor , 
was an old model that could not accurately fix 
the position of the force in relation to the in- 
visible beach. Nevertheless, in accordance with 
their original orders, the APD’s began to de- 
bark their passengers. 

At this time Admiral Fort decided to post- 
pone (he landing until dawn, and instructed the 
Schley and McKean not to unload their Marine 
troops until further orders. But the APD’s 
either ignored or never received the admiral’s 
order and continued to send Marines over the 
side. While in the midst of debarkation, tho 
APD commanders discovered they had incor- 
rectly positioned their vessels. Relocation of 
the ships 1,000 yards to the east followed, and 
debarkation resumed. As the 36-foot landing 
boats forming the first wave jockeyed into posi- 
tion to make the dash to shore, they inadver- 
tently filtered between the soldier-filled LCI’s, 
which correctly had been remaining in company 
with the flagship. 0 * In the resultant confusion, 
coxswains lost the tenuous contact they had 
had; all attempts to regain it in the rain-filled 
darkness failed. Tho boats, therefore, pro- 
ceeded shoreward individually or in pairs. But 
even from the small craft, the beach markers 



“-‘-JtliUdi'Un, SAIt, Vungumi ; Combat Narratives, X, 
10 . 

1,3 ItAilrn Fort Itr to author, 30.1 an 52. 
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remained invisible and as a consequence the 
Marines in the first wave landed at widely 
separated points. 61 

By far the most harrowing experience that 
stormy night was undergone by Marines of the 
1st and 2d Platoons of Company Q. The two 
boats carrying these units, although remaining 
together despite wind, waves and rain, headed 
in the wrong direction in the darkness and 
grounded on a reef some seven miles west of 
Oloana Bay beaches. The craft containing the 
1st Platoon (Second Lieutenant James E. 
Brown) was soon refloated, but in the process 
lost its rudder. Thereafter, the Marines, coached 
by the coxswain, steered it by manipulating 
buckets tied to the ends of lines trailing in its 
wake. The boat of the 2d Platoon (Second 
Lieutenant Eric S. Holmgrain) broached in the 
pounding surf and had to be abandoned. Holm- 
grain and his men waded and swam some two 
miles from the reef to shore. There, after a 
quick conference with Brown, he set up a local 
defense until daylight; Brown, meanwhile kept 
his platoon boated and just off the beach. 

At first light the two platoons pushed east- 
ward toward Oloana Bay, one platoon hiking 
along the beach, the other riding its crippled 
boat. About 45 minutes later the McKean hove 
into view and, upon being hailed and informed 
of the situation, immediately provided a re- 
placement boat in which the 1st Platoon pro- 
ceeded to Oloana forthwith. Meanwhile, Holm- 
grain led his 2d Platoon along the coast to 
rejoin the main body as soon as possible. 65 

Back at Oloana Bay, while Brown and 
Holmgrain stniggled with elements to the west, 
an angry sea and coral shoals claimed six boats 
in short order. The Marine assault units landed 
at widely separated points, with some platoons 
as far as four miles from the designated 
beaches. Fortunately the enemy had failed to 
put any outposts in this area so despite the 
turmoil, no casualties resulted. Quickly orient- 
ing themselves, the Marines pushed inland and 
the individual units began to work their way 
toward Oloana Bay. 

The first waves of soldiers, with the benefit 

4thltdrBn, SAR, 14Sep43, 1. 

85 Cnpt James E. Brown ltr to CMC, 6Mar51. 



of daylight and quieting seas, landed in good 
order at 0700. When Colonel Brown came 
ashore he found only 75 Marines holding the 
beachhead, awaiting the momentarily expected 
arrival of their missing comrades. Brown held 
a hasty conference with Lieutenants Schrier 
and Lamb, who informed him that the main 
body of a small enemy force was located at 
Ivaeruka, some 1,000 yards northeast of Yura 
Village. 

The colonel promptly made the necessary 
changes in his plan and designated Ivaeruka as 
his objective. By 0705 all the Army infantry 
was ashore, and Brown issued his combat, order 
on the spot. Company E would carry out its 
originally assigned mission, and be prepared to 
render mortar support to the main body. Com- 
pany F (Captain Ray Brown), followed in 
turn by Company G (Captain Ollie A. Hood), 
eight natives and the Marines, would proceed 
down the Kennedy (Coastwatcher) Trail to a 
line of departure some seven miles to the north- 
east, which lay along high ground immediately 
east of the Ivaeruka River and 700 yards in- 
land from the objective. 60 The artillerymen 
and Seabees would protect the Oloana Bay 
landing point, while those Marines who had 
been landed out of position would be instructed 
to rejoin the attacking force when they reached 
the beachhead. The force set out upon this ven- 
ture about 0745. 

A driving rain, deep mud and thick growth 
interfered with forward progress. Within min- 
utes all the radios had fallen victim to the 
downpour, and without these Colonel Brown 
could not call on mortar support from the pro- 
jected positions near Vura Village or artillery 
support from the Oloana Bay beachhead. Be- 
tween the attackers and their objective ran two 
streams, reported by natives as “easily ford- 
able.” But because of the rain both of these 
were shoulder-deep, raging torrents, flowing 
with such terrific force that wading men re- 
peatedily were swept off their feet. In each in- 
stance Brown ordered ropes strung from bank 
to bank, and individuals worked their way, 
hand over hand, to the opposite side. 

Despite these tremendous obstacles, the force 
finally reached its line of departure about 1320. 

66 Maj Earle O. Snell ltr to CMC, 16Peb51. 
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reserve, prepared to exploit any weakness dis- 
covered by the attackers and ready to protect 
the flanks. 

The attack, launched at 1405, was such a 
surprise to the Japanese that their defenses 
were completely thrown off balance. Fifteen 
minutes passed before the Marines encountered 
the first resistance. Enemy riflemen hidden in 
trees or holed up in spider traps slowed flic 
advance to a crawl. As the Marines deployed 
to exterminate these few Japanese, others on 
the west bank of the river opened lire. At 1-115 
Major Clark ordered Ids Marines to cross the 
stream, reduce the opposition, and continue 
their southward advance. 

Captain Flake promptly turned to the right 
and began sending his men down the slippery 
banks, across the river, and up the other side. 
The first few men reached the west bank with- 
out undue difficulty but the enemy quickly 
divined the Marines’ intention; bullets from 



By this time, to Colonel Brown’s amazement 
and gratification, most of the missing Marines, 
all heavily laden with arms and ammunition, 
had covered the great distances from their 
landing points and had caught up with the 
column. Even Lieutenant Brown’s platoon had 
rejoined its parent company. 

For the next half-hour the four companies 
jockeyed into positions from which they could 
launch their assault; then the colonel gave the 
attack order. The axis of advance would be 
generally south. Company Q, on the extreme 
right flank, would guide on the east bank of 
the meandering Kaeruka. Company N, to the 
left of Q, would drive straight ahead for the 
enemy bivouac area at the river mouth. Still 
farther to the left, Company F, 103d (Captain 
Ray Brown) woidd execute a partial envelop- 
ment, as soon as resistance was met, by swing- 
ing in a southwesterly direction and assaulting. 
Colonel Brown designated Company G as the 
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l idos and machine guns began to splatter in the 
vicinity of the fording point. By 1530 the lire 
had become so concentrated that Clark decided 
to discontinue the maneuver. By this time all 
of Company Q plus one squad of Company N 
had reached the western side. Unfortunately, 
(lie two companies had lost contact with each 
other, and, worse still, Major Clark was out of 
communication with Colonel Brown. 

To the Americans’ extreme left, Company F, 
shortly after crossing the line of departure, con- 
tacted some substantial enemy positions covered 
by machine guns. Captain Brown, in attempt- 
ing to move, farther left to outflank the enemy 
strong point, soon lost contact with the Marines’ 
Company X, with the result that Colonel Brown 
Committed Company G to dll the gap. 

On the west bank of the river Captain Flake’s 
men came under increasingly heavy lire from 
two well-protected bunkers, 300 yards inland 
from the beach. On the other bank Captain 
Snell, engaged to his front, had sent out patrols 
to reestablish contact with Major Clark and to 
locate the Japanese main line of resistance. 
Meanwhile, Company G, encountering little or 



no resistance, advanced to the shore without 
difficulty. 

About 1700 one of Snell’s patrols met Clark. 
Almost simultaneously Snell’s rillemen gained 
lire superiority and closed with the foe, who 
withdrew along the beach toward the southwest 
in disorder. By this time Flake and Snell re- 
established contact, and Clark ordered Flake to 
disengage from the few enemy opposing him 
and bring his men back to the east bank of the 
river. Fifteen minutes later, just as communi- 
cations between Clark and Colonel Brown were 
restored, Flake executed this order and the 
Marines entered the old enemy bivouac area at 
Ivaeruka. Meanwhile, Company F reduced the 
opposition on its flank and reached the beach. 

As a result of this action 12 Marines were 
dead and 21 wounded, while the soldiers suf- 
fered 10 killed and 22 wounded. Counted Japa- 
nese dead numbered 120. 07 

While fighting was in progress at Ivaeruka, 
Company E met 1G enemy with two light ma- 
chine guns at Vura. Employing his mortars 
with great skill, Captain Chappell knocked out 

«» 4th«drnn, SAK, 1-4. 
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the enemy weapons and drove oil' the Japanese 
survivors. 08 

At the conclusion of the Kaeruka light 
Colonel Brown moved his command post from 
its previous position on the line of departure 
to the newly won position, and Major Clark set 
Up a defense perimeter for the fast-approaching 
night. He placed Company G, the Demolitions 
Platoon and Company Q on the beach, facing 
seaward; Company N deployed along the river 
bank facing the village; and Company F oc- 
cupied positions along a line facing inland 
toward the jungle with its Hanks tied in to 
Company N’s right and Company G’s left. 
Clark then sent out small patrols to kill or cap- 
ture surviving enemy riflemen and reduce the 
last hostile strong points in the immediate 

08 The enemy force was a detachment of the Kure 6 
SNLF. (ComSoPac (CIC), Interrogations and Trans- 
lations.) 



vicinity, including the bunkers that had stopped 
Company Q. Before the task was finished, 
pitch-black night settled, but considering the 
rain, mud, darkness and physical exhaustion of 
his men, Clark had erected a well-organized 
defense perimeter. 

Spasmodically, during the early part of the 
night, mortar shells dropped on the beach and 
machine guns raked the inland line, from 
cleverly constructed enemy positions near 
Cheeko Point. Marines and soldiers alike fired 
at shadows, punctuating the night with sound. 
Shortly before 0200 the following morning, 
sharp-eared riflemen heard the unmistakable 
putt-putt of several landing barges, obviously 
approaching the Ivaeruka’s mouth. At once 
Major Clark ordered all Marine machine guns 
to assume positions on the beach “to repel 
boarders.” At about 0205 three Japanese barges 




37MM ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN manned by soldiers of Battery F, 70th Coast Artillery, is one of many such weapons emplaced 
for the protection of Wickham Anchorage and Viru Harbor. Friendly small craft pushing between ltcndova and supply 
bases to the rear found sanctuary from enemy air attack under the protection of these and other antiaircraft weapons. 
(Army Photo.) 
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pushed their ugly snouts out of the darkness 
and attempted a landing near the junction of 
the Demolitions Platoon and Company G, only 
to meet a sudden hail of American fire. 69 

The boated enemy, obviously believing that 
they had been taken under lire by friends, 
shouted lustily but did not shoot back. Their 
barges continued beachward, providing a field 
day for the Americans. Rifle grenades arched 
from Company Q’s position; machine guns 
chattered angrily. The first bursts of fire prob- 
ably killed the coxswains, for thereafter the 
boats semed to drift out of control. 

The Japanese soon realized their true situa- 
tion and returned a few poorly aimed shots. A 
few jumped overboard and succeeded in reach- 
ing shore, only to meet a hand grenade barrage 
from the Demolitions Platoon. By 0235 the 
fight was over. One barge sank some 50 to 100 
yards offshore; the other two broached in the 
surf; 109 of the 120 Japanese were dead. Five 
of the 11 enemy survivors met their ends on 
the beach several days later. Two Marines and 
one soldier, killed during the fight, were buried 
with other American dead on the Kaeruka’s east 
bank after daylight. 70 

Translations of captured enemy documents 
and interrogations of prisoners of war subse- 
quently revealed that this action had resulted 
from a routine Japanese effort to reinforce and 
resupply the Vangunu garrison, and not from a 
planned combat landing. In fact, the enemy 
barges carried provisions including live chick- 
ens and fresh vegetables, for the Kaeruka de- 
tachment. According to undocumented rumor, 
the chickens suffered total casualties. And the 
next morning the Americans feasted. 71 

“ Snell Itr. 

70 MaJ Robert P. Smith ltr to CMC, Feb51. In a coin- 
cidental sequel to this action, the six enemy who escaped 
made their way along the eastern coast of Vangunu and 
New Georgia's northern coast to the Rice Anchorage 
area. There, weeks later, these Japanese met the self- 
same Demolitions Platoon, then holding an outpost po- 
sition ; in this latter encounter five enemy were killed 
and one was captured. (ComSoPac, Interrogation Re- 
ports, “Prisoner captured by 4thMarRdrBn off Rice 
Anchorage,” JuM'l.) 

71 ComSoPac Interrogation Reports; ComSoPac ltr. 
Translations of captured enemy documents. Aug43 ; 
Smith ltr; interview with Capt James E. Brown, 
12Dec51. 



At dawn of 1 July, Colonel Brown re- 
surveyed the beach positions. In the darkness 
the night before, under fire, unfamiliar with the 
terrain, without an adequate map or the benefit 
of reconnaissance, Clark had had to determine 
where to set up his defenses. Realizing that the 
enemy must have had some reason for defending 
that particular locale, Clark had decided to put 
his own defenses there. How valid Ids reason- 
ing was ! The tiny beach at the Kaeruka’s 
mouth offered the only possible landing point in 
that area. To the right a heavy mangrove 
swamp extended to the water’s edge ; to the left, 
numerous coral niggerheads and hidden reefs 
obstructed all beaches. Moreover, it was on 
that particular night that the unsuspecting 
enemy had chosen to resupply his garrison and 
had walked blindly into a hornet’s nest. For 
the Marines it was like filling an inside straight. 

While Colonel Brown reconnoitered the lines, 
aggressive combat patrols pushed out in all 
directions in an attempt to find and destroy 
the foe. But the 30-odd enemy survivors had 
pulled back and were reorganizing deep in the 
jungle. When his patrols reported no contacts, 
Brown decided to move his entire force to Yura 
Village, where he could set up a more efficient 
base of operations, one that could be supplied 
via water from Oloana Bay. Shortly after the 
Americans set out on their hike through the 
jungle and mangrove swamps toward Vura, the 
Japanese, now reorganized, harassed the column 
with long-range fires from machine guns and 
one 37mm gun, and inflicted several additional 
casualties. Fortunately, the enemy was in no 
condition to offer organized resistance. And 
none developed. 

At Vura Colonel Brown set up a defense peri- 
meter and conducted a campaign of attrition 
against the enemy. Bombardments from the 
152d Field Artillery’s Battery A, emplaced at 
Oloana Bay, and numerous air strikes hit sus- 
pected Japanese positions for three days ; recon- 
naissance and combat patrols killed or captured 
Japanese survivors. 

On 3 July Colonel Brown led his forces back 
to the original battlefield at Kaeruka. Enroute 
the Americans killed seven enemy, captured 
one, and destroyed several Japanese ammuni- 
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tion and supply dumps that had been over- 
looked on 1 July. 

The following day LCI’s transferred the Ma- 
rines to Vangunu’s base camp at Oloana Bay 
for rest and preparation for further action. 
* inally on S July Clark’s men crowded into a 
single LCT and made a night landing on 
Gatukai Island, where natives reported 50 to 
100 hostile troops. For the next two days tho 
Marines searched the island but found no Japa- 
nese although traces of recent occupation clut- 



tered the landscape. These enemy were later 
found and dispersed by an Army patrol. 

After returning to Oloana Bay and spending 
the night the Marines boarded LCI’s .'531 and 
332, which landed them on Guadalcanal at 0700, 
12 July 1913, where they rejoined their parent 
battalion. Wickham Anchorage was secure. 
The cost to the 4th Marine Raider Battalion 
was 14 dead and 26 wounded. 72 

In the meantime a larger and more signifi- 
cant action raged to the northwest. 

«4tliKUrBn, SAR, 5-7. 
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MARINES IN THE CENTRAL SOLOMONS 




CHAPTER III 


Marine Support 




in the Munda Drive 1 



The largest and most significant action of the 
Pacific War in the summer of 1943 was the 
TOENAILS operation. This included, in part, 
the XIV Corps seizure of Iiendova, followed 
in turn by a shore-to-shorc movement from 
Iiendova to New Georgia and finally a coordi- 
nated drive along that island’s south coast to 
the principal objective — Munda airfield. Ma- 
rine participation in these actions, which began 
on D-Day (30 June), while not extensive as 
regards number of men involved, was vital and 
materially contributed to the final success 
achieved. 

PRELIMINARIES TO THE LANDING 

As May passed into June, troops assigned to 
the TOENAILS operations underwent final 
training and preparation in their staging bases 
in the Southern Solomons. Small unit tactics 
kept infantrymen in the field day after day; 
artillerymen test fired supporting arms; organ- 
izations responsible for the defense of Allied- 
held areas were replaced by other units not 
included in the plans. Supply agencies issued 
new equipment while Marines and soldiers fired 



1 Thls account relates primarily to activities of Ma- 

rine air and ground units that directly supported or 
were part of XIV Corps during the TOENAILS opera- 
tion. Army and Navy activities are discussed only as a 
framework on which to allix the Marine story. 



familiarization courses with small arms on the 
rifle range. Naval transports conducted amphi- 
bious exercises in nearby rear areas. 

During this period the 1st Marine Raider 
Regiment learned coordination and cooperation, 
and shook off its sea legs. Although organized 
on a regimental basis since 15 March, the several 
battalions, located in Noumea, Espiritu Santo, 
and in the Russells, had had no chance to work 
together. The 4th and 1st Battalions arrived 
on Guadalcanal on 2 and 7 June, respectively, 
leaving little time for further training and 
equipping. 2 

The 9th Defense Battalion remained in posi- 
tion for the defense of Guadalcanal airfields 
until relieved by the 70th Coast Artillery Bat- 
talion, USA, on 17 June. On that date these 
units exchanged their 90nnn AA guns, the Ma- 
rines leaving their old guns emplaced in most 
cases. At the same time the old dual -mount 
20mm guns, left on Guadalcanal by the 3d De- 
fense Battalion on its departure from the 
Solomons, wore taken over by Scheyer’s men, 
cleaned up and remounted on a 40mm chassis, 
which eventually proved much more satis- 
factory than the normal, but cumbersome ped- 
estal mount. After the 17th, these Marines 
undertook an intensive training program in- 
cluding displacement of equipment from ship to 

= 1 stilt! iTSgt, \VD, Mar-Sep43, 1. 
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anded them on Guadalcanal at 0700, 
P2 July 1943, where they rejoined their parent 
battalion. Wickham Anchorage was secure. 
The cost to (he 1th Marine Raider Battalion 
was 14 dead and 26 wounded. 7 - 

In the meantime a larger and more signifi- 
cant action raged to the northwest. 
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MARINES IN THE CENTRAL SOLOMONS 



CHAPTER III 



Marine Support 
in the Munda Drive 



The largest and most significant action of the 
Pacific War in the summer of 1943 was the 
TOENAILS operation. This included, in part, 
the XIV Corps seizure of Rendova, followed 
in turn by a shore-to-shore movement from 
Rendova to New Georgia and finally a coordi- 
nated drive along that island's south coast to 
the principal objective— Munda airfield. Ma- 
rine participation in these actions, which began 
on D-Day (30 June), while not extensive as 
regards number of men involved, was vital and 
materially contributed to the final success 



PRELIMINARIES TO THE LANDING 

As May passed into June, troops assigned to 
the TOENAILS operations underwent final 
training and preparation in their staging bases 
in the Southern Solomons. Small unit tactics 
kept infantrymen in the field day after day; 
artillerymen test fired supporting arms; organ- 
izations responsible for the defense of Allied- 
held areas were replaced by other units not 
included in the plans. Supply agencies issued 
new equipment while Marines and soldiers fired 



1 This account relates primarily to activities- of Ma- 
rine air and ground units that directly supported or 
were part of XIV Corps during the TOENAILS opera- 
tion. Army and Navy activities are discussed only as a 
framework on which to affix the Marine story. 



familiarization courses with small arms on the 
rifle range. Naval transports conducted amphi- 
bious exercises in nearby rear areas. 

During this period the 1st Marine Raider 
Kegiment learned coordination and cooperation, 
and shook off its sea legs. Although organized 
on a regimental basis since 15 March, the several 
battalions, located in Noumea, Espiritu Santo, 
and in the Ivussells, had had no chance to work 
together. The 4th and 1st Battalions arrived 
on Guadalcanal on 2 and 7 June, respectively, 
leaving little time for further training and 
equipping.* 

The 9th Defense Battalion remained in posi- 
tion for the defense of Guadalcanal airfields 
until relieved by the 70th Coast Artillery Bat- 
talion, USA, on 17 June. On that date these 
units exchanged their 00mm AA guns, the Ma- 
rines leaving their old guns emplaced in most 
cases. At the same time the old dual -mount 
20mm guns, left on Guadalcanal by the 3d De- 
fense Battalion on its departure from the 
Solomons, wore taken over by Schcyer's men, 
cleaned up and remounted on a 40mm chassis, 
which eventually proved much more satis- 
factory than the normal, but cumbersome ped- 
estal mount. After the 17th, these Marines 
undertook an intensive training program in- 
cluding displacement of equipment from ship to 

MstRdrRgt, WD, Mar-Sep43, 1. 
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beach in order to orient new personnel joining 
In mid-May the Scacoast Artillery 
Group formed and began training a fire direc- 
tion center. A month later it test fired its newly 
received 155mm guns (M-l), never before seen 
hi the South Pacific area. Utilizing powder 
flown in from New Zealand for that specific 
purpose, the unit calibrated its guns and within 
nine days, under the direction of Major Bobert 
C. Hiatt, had completed the final transition 
from seacoast to field artillery. It was now 
designated the 155mm Gun Group. 3 

The last days of June were full of strenuous 
activity for Oth Defense Battalion Marines. 
Ammunition and stores were drawn from the 
4th Base Depot in the Russells (the Marino 
supply agency for the area) and packed for the 
impending movement. Men assigned to 20mm, 
'10mm and !)()mm guns practiced their special- 
ties, not only on ranges but also in combating 
the occasional Japanese planes that raided the 
Southern Solomons. Communicators tuned up 
radios and switchboards while Tank Platoon 
mechanics checked their vehicles. The Navy 
Base Defense Warning Group (Argus 11), 
destined to work hand in glove with the anti- 
aircraft gunners, daily attempted to increase 
the skill of its radar and sonar operators. 

When, about 27 June, the battalion moved to 
Koli Point to load out for the operation, it was 
Hot wanting for experience, training or prep- 
aration. 4 

Meanwhile, Army and Navy units underwent 
similar preparations. A shortage of radio- 
fmiipped vehicles facing Task Force :il was 
avoided when the 1st Marino Aircraft Wing 
provided these (and some trained communica- 
tions men) to equip the air support and naval 
gunfire liaison parties. 

The I72d Infantry and the 24th Naval Con- 
struction Battalion embarked on transports in 
mid-June for 10 days amphibious training in 
the Espiritu Santo and Efati areas. As a result 
of these exercises, Admiral Turner and General 

3 Col A. E. O'Nell ltr to CMC, 1Mnr51 ; LtCol Frank J. 
Wenban, Jr., tlx to CMC, lOMarSl ; LtCol Wrijrht C. 
Taylor ltr to CMC, 4Mnrf>2 ; Capr. W. S. Frank Hr to 
ErigGcn W. .T. Scheyer, r>Mar51 ; UCol Itr.bert C. Hiatt 
!tr to CMC, 2GFeb52. 

* OthDefBn, WD, Jun43. 



Hester decided that the assault shipping could 
discharge all troops and gear within live hours. 
When the vessels concluded their training, all 
excess ammunition, rations and other impedi- 
menta were left in cargo nets in the holds to 
facilitate unloading. 

Turner ordered his ships tO load cargo in such 
a manner that rations, ammunition and petro- 
leum products would arrive at the beach in 
reasonably equal, realistic quantities at all 
limes. To the amazement of Marine observers, 
provision was made for troops lo carry their 
barracks bags as they went ashore. 1 ' 

Final loading took place at Guadalcanal dur- 
Ihc morning of 2!) -iune, and the Task Force 
flagship (the AP Mc-Ctiwh'tj) sailed from Koli 
Point at 1<>00 that afternoon. Although low- 
hanging clouds and mists limited aerial obser- 
vation of the approach of Tin ners convoy, the 
periscope of the Japanese submarine h'O-103 
picked out I he silhouettes of the American ships 
about midnight as they cruised south of Gatu- 
kai. Quickly surfacing after the convoy had 
passed, the commander alerted Munda Point 

and BabauL 0 

Meanwhile, Rear Admiral "Walden L. Ains- 
worth's Task Group 3(5.1 bombarded Kolom- 
bangara and Shortland Islands, and laid mines 
in Shortland Harbor. By these moves the 
Americans hoped to divert Japanese attention 
from Munda Point, to disrupt enemy air and 
surface operations, and interpose a strong naval 
force between the Japanese rearward bases and 
the. target areas. 7 

JAPANESE PREPARATIONS ' 

The Japanese strategists and tacticians at 
Kabaul had estimated correctly that a new 
American otl'ensive would soon burst upon them. 
They were not without sound evidence. During 

5 Mi-NVnny report, 2. rn mitigation, however, it must 
be remembered that the planners expected the beach- 
head would already lie in the friendly bands of tile Har- 
racudas. (Hester l!>Mnr52 ltr.) 

6 South) ttti Arm Nural Opvrnlinm, II, 2fl, 
i Combat Kurratins, X, OS. 

» Unless otherwise ciled all .Japanese. Information con- 
tained in tills chapter was extracted from ComSoPac 
(CIC), Translations of Enemy Documents and Inter- 
rogation Iteporls, or from Southeast Ana \aval Opera- 
Hons, II, passim. 
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(lie, spring and curly summer several of their 
submarine commanders had spotted the move- 
ment of troop and cargo vessels into the South- 
ern Solomons. Watchful Japanese sentries had 
observed amphibious reconnaissance patrols 
operating on Yangunu, Gatukai and Rendova 
and had reported this activity to higher author- 
ity. American air power had increased materi- 
ally after seizure of the Russells, and by lnid- 
June — in hostile eyes— had reached overwhelm- 
ing proportions. When, about 15 June, inter- 
cepted American radio traffic reached a tremen- 
dous volume, General Tmamura and Admiral 
Kusaka naturally assumed that the blow was 
imminent. 

At this time Rabaul's air strength stood near 
its pinnacle, despite heavy losses suffered dur- 
ing the ineffectual air offensives of April and 
May. Replacement planes and pilots down in 
from the homeland or from Truk had more 
than met shortages. Well trained, eager flyers 
of Kusaka \s Eleventh Air Fleet and Imamura's 
Fourth Air Army were convinced that they 
could stop any Allied thrust. Toward the end 
of June, therefore, the enemy decided to send 
their Air Attack Force to forward bases at Buin 
and in the Shortlands to meet the Allied 
offensive. 

But after 2G June interception of Allied 
radio traffic fell off noticeably. There was little 
need for radio messages; Admiral Turner's 
force was fully prepared for the operation. 
Japanese aerial reconnaissance noted fewer 
American ships in the Guadalcanal area ; trans- 
ports, cargo vessels and large landing craft 
were conducting final amphibious training ex- 
ercises in the New Hebrides at this time. These 
factors led theRabaul command to revise previ- 
ous surmises and temporarily call off the de- 
ployment of the Air Attack Force. Thus, when 
Task Force 31 struck on 30 June, the adversary 
did not have sufficient planes immediately avail- 
able in forward areas for an effective counter- 
blow. 

RENDOVA: THE LANDING 

Ominous black clouds blotted out the stars 
early in the morning of D-Day (30 June). As 
Admiral Turner's Task Group 31.1, covered by 
high-flying Black Cats (PBY's especially ear- 



marked for night patrolling), sailed up Blanche 
Channel through rain squalls, a heavy fog 
settled on (lie coast line, obscuring landmarks 
and reference points. 

At 0230 the APD's Dent and Waters (of the 
Advance Unit) hove to and Barracuda units 
followed their guide, Lieutenant F. A. Uhoades, 
RAN, over the side. According to the plan these 
units were to land, meet the Rendova coast- 
watcher, Flight Lieutenant Dick Horton, RA- 
AF, and under his direction establish a beach- 
head into which the I72d Infantry could movo 
with minimal opposition. But, limited visibility 
that Stygian night prevented the soldiers from 
contacting Horton; wind and current carried 
the boats miles from their objective beaches, 
which they did not reach until 10 minutes after 
the first wave of boats from Turner's flagship 
hit shore. 9 

Meanwhile, Companies A and B of the 169th 
Infantry and the Commando unit of Fijiian 
and Tongan natives, debarked from the de- 
stroyer-transport Talbot and the destroyer-mino 
gwefiper Zam, to seize the key islets Sasavele, 
Duma and Baraulu and protect Onaiavisi En- 
trance. Dame Fortune smiled on this action, 
for here. Wickham's coastwatchers and Boyd's 
amphibious scouts contacted the soldiers' boats 
and led them to (heir targets without incident. 
Upon reaching shore the soldiers swept the 
islands and, after a brief fire fight, cleared an 
undetermined number of defenders from the 
vicinity of the Entrance. Only one event mar- 
red the clockwork excellence of the execution of 
this particular landing: Zane grounded on an 
unchartered reef and there remained danger- 
ously exposed to hostile attack until pulled off 
by the tug Rail later in the day. 

As dawn crept over the horizon the weather 
cleared somewhat. Curious men of the main 
body, anxious to get their first look at Ren- 
dova's lush, green mountain, crowded the ships' 
rails. At 0056 Admiral Turner's guide, Major 
Martin Clemens, BSIDF, indicated that the 
transports had come opposite Renard Entrance. 
Troops of the first wave climbed into small 

9 Feldt, op. cit., 151-152; Among Those Present, 5C; 
Morison, Ilismarcks, 148; McNenny report. 2; Combat 
Xarrativcs, X, 10; OthDefitn, WD; Seheyer interview. 
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FIRST WAVE OF BOATS races toward Kenard Kntrance between Bau (right) and Kokorana Islands, carrying assault troops 
for the initial landing on Uendova. Heavy rain nearly obscures Itendova Mountain the background. (Navy l'hoto.) 



Ijoats at the rail and were lowered into the 
Water. Ignoring a warning from the McCawley 
to expect oppositon, overeager coxswains, each 
anxious that his era should ground on the 
supposedly Barracuda-held beach first, raced 
shoreward. Tims, this initial ship-to-shore 
movement had all the appearance of a regatta 
Father than a coordinated landing. Fortunately 
for the passengers on this wild ride, only spas- 
modic rifle and machine-gun fire contested the 
assault. 10 

Succeeding waves, bearing men of 9th De- 
fense Battalion and 24th NCB, followed in the 
Wake of the first boats. Upon reaching the 
beach the Marines and Seabees found to their 
dismay that it had not yet been cleared of Japa- 
nese. Conditions were chaotic in the extreme. 
Inexperienced coxswains, disregarding orders 
from shore or advice from embarked officers, 
landed their craft at improper places. Indis- 

10 Boyd interview ; Army Cof S ltr to CMC, 17Mar52 ; 
Col John 13. Fowler ltr to CMC, 10Mar52; Zinmier, op. 
c't., 2G; Morlson, Bismarckx, 148, 154; MeNenny report, 
3 ; Wright Taylor ltr. 



criminate machine-gun lire from onrushing 
boats spattered through Rendova's coconut 
trees. Hysteria magnified a bad situation. 
Only when an American officer on the beach, 
annoyed by such an undisciplined display, 
threatened to shoot back did the boat crews still 
their fires. Meanwhile, the assaulting infantry 
had managed to push their forward skirmish 
lino only 15 yards inland. Encumbered by 
barracks bags and embarrassed by the absence 
of the Barracudas, the soldiers milled about in 
confusion. 

Finally one marksman killed an enemy sniper 
in a tree some 7f> yards beyond of the southern 
extremity of the beachhead. And the general 
rush to the area which followed gave rise to 
a legend that the victim was stripped by sou- 
venir hunters before he hit the ground. Colonel 
Ross, the l72d's commander, who despite 
wounds had been with his skirmishers valiantly 
trying to get them moving, came on the scene 
and soon restored order. Under Ross' direc- 
tion, combat patrols of soldiers and Marines 
began to chase the foe from the beach; with 
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SUPPLIES OF ALL TYPES POURED ASHORE faster than working parties could handle them. An Alligator (TAT), filled with 
bedding rolls, has just halted in the middle of the ComAir New Georgia supply dump on the beach. 



snipers cleared from its rear, the line of 
skirmishers began to advance. Assisted by a 
Marine officer iind an Army Transport Quar- 
termaster, Koss impressed unwilling combat 
troops into service as working parties to assist 
in the herculean task of unloading small boats 
of cots, water cans, lumber, stoves, tentage, 
rations, fuel and ammunition. A sudden, heavy 
rain turned roads into quagmires, drenched 
troops and supplies. But the working parties, 
using tractors and Athey trailers, soon operated 
Smoothly to move the mountains of materiel 
then accumulating at the water's edge. 11 
Shortly alter Il-IIour a single BETTY 



11 MeNenny report, !5-4 ; McIIonry diary ; Maj Donald 
V. Sandager ltr to CMC, 29Febr>2 ; Mutt ltr ; Col John 
H. Cook ltr to CMC, 19Feb52 ; Wright Taylor ltr. 



(Japanese two-engine bomber), apparently on 
reconnaissance, sighted Task Force 31. The 
Americans sounded an air raid alarm; ships got 
under way and prepared lo engage the in- 
truder ; troops on shore scattered to take cover. 
But the enemy plane did not attack. Although 
Turner's combat air patrol quickly drove it 
off, the turmoil it precipitated materially de- 
layed the landing phases of the operation. 12 

Following this "air raid," all units resumed 
their normal functions. Major Robert C. Hiatt, 
executive officer of the 9th Defense Battalion's 
155mm Artillery Group, led an advance party 

U TP-81 OpnI'lan and Turner ltr. According to the 
unloading plans, the transports should have been emp- 
tied and withdrawing by 1200. This, and succeeding air 
raid alerts, forced postponement of the ships' retirement 
until midafternoon. 
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Wong Ucndova's const toward prospective gun 

positions selected from aerial photographs be- 

*0re tln> operation. He soon round the areas, 
pronounced them suitable, and promptly began 
blasting trees, building an observation post, and 
Clearing fields Of lire. While this work pro- 
greased, reconnaissance parties of the 24th NCI* 
and the t.'id Division's medical clearing station 
Started to set up their installations in the same 
area, thereby crowding it to an unfortunate ex- 
tent. 

Marines of the Special Weapons Group pro- 
pared positions for their 20mm and fOmm guns 
and tied in their .3()-calibre and .50-calibre ma- 
chine guns with the beach defenses as protec- 
tion against either low-level air attack or 
counter-landing. 

Rain and mud had their effect. Even the 
ubiquitous jeep bogged down in the slimy 
gumbo; culverts collapsed. Heavily laden 
trucks churned the morass, made no headway 

all. Only by pressing into service the few 
wide-treaded prime, movers (provided for the 
196mm guns) to tow heavy combat equipment, 
and by hand carrying lighter gear, could the 
nien move the guns, generators and radars into 
Position. 

Beachhead establishment continued almost 
without interruption. A few minutes after 
1700, ionium howitzers of (he L0:)d FA Bat- 
talion began bring a series of registration 
shots. Late the following afternoon New 
Georgia itself felt the impact of American 
hind-based artillery when shells from the 
155mm howitzers of the lf)2d FA Battalion 
fell near Lambeti Plantation. 1 ' 1 

ENEMY REACTION 

Uendova's defenses on 30 June consisted of 
portions of Lieutenant (jg) Funada's 2d Com- 
pany, Kure. 6th SNLF, and detachments from 
First Lieutenant's Suzuki's 7th Company, 
22nt.li Infantry. With approximately 200 men, 
occupying a large number of small outposts at 
widely separated points, the, optimistic Japa- 
nese hoped to protect this strategic island. 



13 Morison, Bi*marc%», 15-1 ; Army CofS 17Mar. r >2 Itr to 
fJ MC ; Col K. A. OaiK report, 2SAiu,'43 ; Itrs from Wen- 
b "", Htett, Turner and Wright Taylor. 
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IkOitdova's sand and coral lieaches. most of the 
enemy withdrew to (lie hinterland. Many 68 
caped from Kendova to New Georgia that night 
and rejoined their comrades for the defense of 
Alunda airfield. Others, however, remained be- 
hind to continue the hopeless light. 11 

Major General Sasaki at Munda, alerted by 
the. /!(> 10.1, was ready for Turner's approach. 

In his estimate of the situation, Sasaki ex- 
pressed the conviction (hat his adversary would 
storm either Lambeti Plantation (see Map #7) 
or Munda Point. Nor did he alter his opinion 
when the transports hove to oil' Kenard En- 
trance, for he believed this halt only the be- 
ginning of a diversionary etfort. Therefore, 
during the Americans' initial ship-to-shore 
movement he. held his lire so as to conceal his 
positions, and only a few scattered shots from 
4.7-inch guns emplaced near Munda Point of- 
fered opposition. These shots, apparently, 
were directed against Turner's destroyer screen 

»*MorlHon, Ui&murck*, 148; ComSoPttc Itr, serial 
0124-1, L'AiiK-1'5 ; CIA document #12-18-73A. 




RAIN AND HEAVY TRAFFIC TURNED ROADS INTO QUAGMIRES 

but indefatiguable Seabees worked tirelessly and s<>i>m had 
stalled vehicles moving again, Here a group corduroys a 
road that appears to be ah impassable mud hole. 
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westward of the transport area. The destroyers 
promptly returned lire and effectively silenced 
the enemy, but not before the destroyer Gwin 
received one hit. By the time Sasaki recognized 
the Kendova assaidt as (he main effort, it was 
much too late to retaliate in strength. 

At Babaul, in accordance with a previous 
agreement, Admiral Kusaka took charge of the 
counterattack to the American landing. Upon 
receiving the submarine's report, the, admiral 
decided immediately to put into operation the 
postponed air-interception-deployment plan. 
Morning reports the previous day had shown 
a count of 5.'i land-based attack planes, So 
fighters, 13 light bombers and 20 float planes in 
his Eleventh Air Fleet, deployed at Itabaul, 



Buka, and in the Shorthands (only a 20-minute 
flight distant from Rendova). These could 
launch vicious attacks against the American 
Task Force. Then, he would send in elements 
of his Southeast Area Fleet, consisting of one 
cruiser, eight destroyers and eight submarines. 
Meanwhile, Admiral Koga (the Japanese Com- 
bined Fleet commander) detached one cruiser 
and four destroyers from the Second Fleet at 
Truk, and these were on their way to Itabaul 
as reinforcements. 

Early in the morning of 30 June Kusaka 
dispatched the previously mentioned BETTY 
on reconnaissance and issued his order. Air- 
craft would attack Turner's force at once; all 
available destroyers would sortie from the 




Shortlands und obliterate the Allied shipping 
during the night of ."»<) .June- 1 July. 

Just one hour before noon, therefore, •'!() 
enemy fighters roared out of the west to pounce 
upon TF-;?l and its beachhead positions. As 
flie hostile planes orbited to make strafing runs 
oil the violently maneuvering ships and now 

erowded beaches. Muleahy's Marine and Navy 
lighter umbrella of 1(1 Corsairs (Kir's) 1 "' went 
into action. Vectored by the lighter-direction 
center in the Jenkins, the American pilots soon 
Clashed with the enemy. At 1102 Fighter Com 
niand on Guadalcanal scrambled an additional 
28 interceptors, which within 10 minutes were 
winging toward Munda to join in the scrap. 
Less than 20 minutes later, numerous piles of 
]unk, once formidable Japanese ZEKES, lit- 
tered the land and sea around Bcndova u> 

-Meanwhile, t he ground forces expanded their 
Rendova beachhead. Islands offshore were oc- 
cupied and organized for defense. Men and 
materiel continued to pour ashore, so that by 
1150 all the troops and all but 50 tons of sup- 
plies of the first, echelon had been delivered to 
the beach. 17 

Shrugging off the pasting he had taken that 
uiorning, Kusaka committed a strike of 50 
mixed-type aircraft at 1515, shortly after the 
McCairh i/, now unloaded, had weighed anchor 
to depart from the area. Disregarding Mul- 
?ahy*S alert lighter umbrella, now consisting of 
•>2 F4U's and Hi F-lF's, and extremely heavy 
Antiaircraft fire from the ships and the beach, 
the enemy launched an effective torpedo attack. 
While their fighters and dive-bombers held the 
attention of the American flyers, about 20 
1HCTTYS, skimming above the surface of the 
fitter, dropped their torpedoes at close range 
"i the path of Turner's ships. One, which 

"Furnished by OomAlrSols Fighter Command; 
Planes und pilots represented VMK's 1 '_' 1 , 122, 221 and 
213; Vl-"s 11 und 21. 

10 American pilots claimed 10 killed in this tight. I low- 
,!V or, Japanese records indicate that, only .'10 lighten 
w ere lost in the three air battles fought thnt day. In 
^eating aviation statistics, this monograph, insofar as 
Possible, will cite both American and Japanese claims. 
Pilot reports lire dllllcult, if not impossible, to evaluate 
or substantiate. 

" JCS, TOENAILS, Running Account, Itendova Sec- 
tion, aojun and 1.1 ul. 



fortunately proved a dud, si ruck the Farenholt 

on the port. beam. Another, however, smashed 
into the 7.700-ton McOcvwl&y dead amidships, 
blasting her out of action and forcing Admiral 
Turner to transfer his Hag to the Fatmholt. 

ers and dive bombers at high all il tides. Violent 
dogfighti Carried the planes miles from Munda 
Point. Low gasoline levels prevented pursuit 
of the enemy survivors who scurried back to 
the Shortlands. When, at about 1000, the 
Americans returned to their bases in (iuadal- 
canal and the Kttssells, they found four of 
their comrades missing. Fighter Command 
(Colonel E. L, Pugh) credited its men with 
shooting down ;J0 hostile aircraft. 18 

Undaunted, the Japanese kite in the after- 
noon struck ii third time now with an aggrega 
lion of II Aichi dive-bombers (YALS) sup- 
ported by approximately IN ZFKFS. These in- 
truders found U. S. lighter opposition as im- 
penetrable sis in earlier attacks, and several 
more planes fell in fiames. 

Box scores for the D-Day air battles are 
most difficult to determine, and may best be set 
forth in tabular form as follows: 



Allied and Enemy Losses, 30 June 1043 





Allied bosses 


Japanese 
Losses 


American 
figures 


1 Transport sunk 
I Destroyer damaged 


I0(» planes 


■Japanese 
figures 


1 Cruiser sunk 

2 Destroyers sunk 

8 Transports damaged 
2 Destroyers damaged 


HO planes 



By ItiJlO ilOmm Battery F (Captain William 
E. Tracy) of the 9th Defense Battalion was in 
place on Kokorana Island. Several "gun teams" 

"•RAdni F. VV. llenson ltr to OMO, 4Mnr5t ; Fighter 
Command, \vi> and Action Report, 80Jun, I; Fighter 
Command Record of Events, miun ; OoroSoPac, Weekly 
Air Combat Intelligence lleport. 27.lun-3Jui. 
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of the Special Weapons Group had already 
fired nt (lie enemy, lint until the Murines and 
ArgUS 11 could get their radars operating, pre- 
liminary warnings of enemy air attack would 
have to emanate from the destroyer screen or 
from coastwatchers on islands farther north. 
Ignoring the adverse conditions, the Marines, 
with the help of Seabees, had unloaded two 
cargo ships, had reduced an enemy machine- 
gun nest, and while recon no i taring for gun po- 
sitions had killed several Japanese. 18 

For all his efforts on D-Day, Kusaka could 
show only minor success. The BETTY sighted 
early that morning, and the heavy air attacks 
later in the day served to delay the unloading 
of the ships, forced to take evasive measures. 
The midafternoon strike, directed against the 
shipping, damaged the MaCawley to such an 
extent that she lay dead in the water. That 
higbt a friendly PT boat mistook her for an 
enemy transport and sank her. Luckily, Ad- 
miral Turner had sent most of his staff and all 
of Ins records to Camp Crocodile on Guadal- 
canal before the operation. Therefore, when 
forced to transfer his (lag at sea, he accom- 
plished this rapidly and with little loss of life. 
He thus continued in active command almost 
without interruption and witnessed the firm 
establishment of the Rendova beachhead before 
nightfall. 20 

The outcome of the D-Day landings elated 
all echelons of command. To Admiral Halsey 
the Japanese failure to attack Turner in 
strength while lie lay to off Ilenard Sound, 
nearly immobile and particularly vulnerable, 
indicated that the foe was in no position to 
take vigorous retaliatory measures to an ad- 
vance. Halsey's air commander, Admiral 
Fitch, attributed the tardiness with which the 
enemy struck Turner first to their system of 
staging aircraft from Rabaul to other bases 
in the south before making a strike, and sec- 
ondly to the lack of experience on the part 
of their pilots. Having received little or no 
training in night operations, they had to 
await daylight before taking off. General Har- 
mon, commanding all Army forces in the South 
Pacific for Admiral Halsey, reported to his 

10 Otli DefBn, WD, 1; McIIenry diary. 
20 Turner ltr; Combat Nn mi tires, X, 13. 
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superiors in Washington that the situation on 
shore was excellent.- 1 

The Japanese, on the other hand, having 
surmised correctly that Halsey's next target 
lay in the Central Solomons, were not nearly 
so surprised by the fact of the landing as by 
the speed of its accomplishment. But as they 
had never believed Turner capable of unload- 
ing and departing in less than 12 hours, they 
overestimated the amount of time available to 
them for launching a counterattack. Sasaki 
and Ota, moreover, had expected the Allies to 
land directly on New Georgia and had deployed 
their forces to meet such an attack. 

Admiral Halsey, usually right in his estimate 
of enemy capabilities, was partly wrong this 
time. Indeed, Kusaka had demonstrated that 
he was in no position to retaliate to Halsey's 
move. But Halsey's antagonist had not yet 
shown his hand; some of his destroyers al- 
ready were steaming out of the Shorthands to 
blast Turner's shipping and the new beachhead. 
Postponement of Air Attack Force deployment 
to the Shortlands had forced most of the Jap" 
anese "eagles" to fly from Rabaul and Buka 
and then assemble in Southern Bougainville 
and the Shortlands for their attacks. Once, they 
reached those forward fields, they would launch 
a violent counterotl'ensive from the air that 
would continue unabated for days. 

Having overestimated the effect of the "1" 
Operation in April and influenced by his 
pilot's exaggerated reports of success on D-Day, 
Kusaka believed that he had struck the Allies 
a serious blow in the Central Solomons. He 
did, however, pay tribute to the tenacious air 
interference of Marine and Navy lighter planes, 
which prevented him from delivering a knock- 
out punch at that time. This would have to 
come later.— 

Very early on D-Day morning Rear Admiral 
Aaron S. Merrill's 12th Cruiser Division had 
plastered the Buin-Shortlands area for 15 min- 
utes in the hope of neutralizing enemy air- 
fields there. This bombardment was to have 
been followed by strikes by MacArthur's heavy 

21 JCS, TOENAILS, Running Account. 30.1 un ; Com- 
bat Narratives, X, 13; ComSoPac, Weekly Air Combat 
Intelligence Reports. 

22 Allied Campaian Against Rabaul, 51-52, r.4-55. 




A 90MM GUN of the Oth Defense Battalion rolls down the ramp of an LST beached on Kendova. The TIM) towing this 
Weapon could not negotiate the mud inland and was in t urn towed by a TD-18 nearly twice its size. 

bombers on Rabaul's airdromes and dawn raids 
by ComAirSols Strike Command (Colonel 
Christian F. Schilt) on Kahili, Munda and 
Vila. But, during the night of 29-30 June, 
^ Solid weather front closed in on the Solomons 
iind Bismareks. denying .Merrill adequate ob- 
servation of his effort and preventing the 
scheduled air attacks from taking off. Tims, 
despite the shelling, the Japanese had their 
Southern Bougainville bases in full operation 
shortly after daylight, and were able to launch 
the air raids described above. 

The night of D-Day was relatively quiet. 
Ko hostile aircraft interfered with beachhead 
development. "Snipers," 22 who had harassed 

22 As used here, the term "sniper" was that employed 
h.v Americans throughout the Pacific War to indicate an 
enemy rifleman, hidden within or in proximity to friend- 



the Landing Force throughout the day, with- 
drew to Kendova's interior a tier dark. 

The abominable weather that hindered move- 
ments on Kendova during the day. allied itself 
with the Americans thai night for it interfered 
with Kusaka's planned naval counterattack. 
Kusaka had directed all of the Southeast Area 
Fleet destroyers to assemble in the Shorflands 
during the evening of .'50 June, and then move 
out to Kendova that night and deliver a crush- 
ing blow to the Americans. Only live destroyers 
reached (he rendezvous area itt time to join in 
the expected attach. These ships arrived oft' 

ly lines. Firing only at targets of opportunity, these 
riflemen, left behind in a sort of suicide mission, some- 
limes escaped liquidation for several days. Few, If any 
of them, had ever received the specialized sniper train- 
ing familiar to Americans. 



the w est coast of Rendova at 01:50 on 1 -July, but 
an extremely heavy squall prevented them from 
making a landfall. They therefore had to with- 
draw without accomplishing anything. 

RENDOVA: THE SECOND DAY 

D-plus 1 (1 July) found the Landing Force 
feverishly working in the jungle heat, rain and 
mud to expand the Rendova beachhead. On 
this day the second echelon of the Landing 
Force arrived in LST's, bringing with it the 
Oth Defense Battalion's 155mm Batteries A 
and B and additional 90mm and Special Wea- 
pons Group units. Assisted by the ever help- 
ful, cooperative Seabees, the Marines rapidly 
unloaded their ships. 

Adverse conditions hampered all activities, 
but by dint of nearly superhuman effort and 
exercise of considerable ingenuity Captain 
Henry TI. Reichner had Battery A in position 
at 1800, prepared to register the following 
morning. Lieutenant Colonel Edward IT. For- 
ney, then attached to the Oth Defense as an 
observer, had already set up an observation 
post in a 130-foot tree on a small knoll behind 
the Battery positions. A fire direction center, 
in communication with Hester's command post 
(some 1500 yards eastward down the beach), 
was established. Battery B (Captain Walter C. 
Wells) had cleared fields of fire, and con- 
structed emplacements into which to move the 
next day. O'Neil's Group now came under the 
operational control of Brigadier General Har- 
old R. Barker, the 43d Division artillery com- 
mander. 

Because of a high water table and the ooz- 
ing mud that filled below-surface foxholes as 
quickly as they were dug, the Marines hit 
upon the expedient of building above-surface 
personnel shelters with coconut logs and sand- 
tilled containers of all types. Gun emplacements 
were protected in similar fashion. Although 
backbreaking and time-consuming, these labors 
paid dividends, for during the frequent air 
raids that followed, nearly all the Marines en- 
joyed some measure of protection. 

During the course of the day patrols from 
the 160th Field Artillery Battalion, protected 
by 43d Division Infantrymen and South Pacific 
Scouts, landed on Roviana Island. There they 



sought sites, to be occupied when the main body 
of that artillery unit arrived on 4 July.-' 1 

The only enemy interference on 1 July was 
an air attack by an undetermined number of 
VALS and ZEKES at 1015. Allied lighter 
cover intercepted these before they reached the 
beachhead and turned them back. American 
losses included nine fighters, but five of the 
pilots soon reached friendly lines. 24 This effec- 
tive protection enabled troops on the ground to 
continue their labors without undue interrup- 
tion. 

RENDOVA: D-PLUS 2 

Still another heavy storm drenched the 
Southern and Central Solomons the morning 
of 2 July. ComAirSols at Guadalcanal, re- 
luctant to expend aircraft in such weather, 
recalled the fighter umbrella about 1010. About 
1335, as the weather began to clear in the 
vicinity of Rendova. a flight of 24 enemy two- 
engine bombers (BETTYS), covered by 44 
fighters (ZEKES), approached to attack Ren- 
dova's crowded beaches. At this moment But- 
tery A's 155mm guns were completing a series 
of registration shots on Munda airfield; two 
guns of Battery B had just moved into posi- 
tion. In the 00mm Group, Battery C (Captain 
Milton M. Card well) was preparing emplace- 
ments for its weapons; operators of Battery 
E's water-soaked 602 radar were leisurely 
draining useless Diesel fuel from its gasoline 
tank.-"' The 24th Seabees continued their seem- 
ingly endless task of road construction, felling 
trees, and other duties considered routine. 
Everywhere soldiers, sailors and Marines pro- 

W 155mm G)uT> Group. Work Shoots, 1,Tul43 : OthDoflin, 
WD. .Tui43: LtCol Henry II. Reichner Ifr to CMC, 
27Peb51. NGOF Field Order #3, 2S.Tun43 : Hester ltr; 
Amonu Those Present, 50 ; Wright Taylor ltr. 

-* Actual statistics relative to ttiis fight fire difficult 
to determine. No extant .Japanese records concern this 
particular action. Morison, Hixmincks, 154n, states that 
six VALS and 35 ZRKKS were in the fight, and of these 
50 percent were destroyed. Fighter Command, Ttecord 
of Events, 5, states only that the Japanese force was 
large and that nine dive homhers and 16 fighters were 
shot down. Various squadron War Diaries for this date 
all give equally inconclusive evidence. 

2S The Diesel fuel had heen poured into the gasoline 
tank from a drum incorrectly marked gasoline. (Capt 
Michael Taylor ltr to CMC, 9Fel>51.) 
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ceeded with their normal functions, ninny too 
busy )o construct personal Foxholes or slit 
trendies. 

Winging in from the south, the foe skirted 

Rendova .Mountain and came over the beach- 
head before anyone knew planes were, in the 
vicinity, Inexperienced ground troops, lacking 
sufficient training in aircraft identification, 

stood in open-mouthed admiration of the 
"friendly B-iJ.Vs." Those few Marines with 

antiaircraft experience at Guadalcanal and in 

the Kussells took one glance, screamed a warn- 
ing, and dived for the nearest shelter. There 
was no time to put the heavy antiaircraft guns 
into action. Ground trOOpS fired ritles, machine 
guns and 20mm and 40inm guns at the. planes. 
Although the Americans observed no hits and 
made no claims, they actually indicted consid- 
erable minor damage on the BKTTYS. Never- 
theless, the .Japanese airmen dropped some 50 
to 60 small 110 or 132-pound bombs, with un- 
usual accuracy upon American positions. 

Although a later survey showed that the 
enemy had laid a good pattern, with craters 
about 25 yards apart, material damage was not 
great, considering the crowded condition of the 
beachhead and the smallness of the target 
area. Fragmentation bombs hit the 43d Divi- 
sion's medical clearing station and damaged 
many craft in the Naval Boat Pool. Two fires 
dared in the 9th Defense Battalion supply and 
gasoline dump. The bombs also slightly dam- 
aged two of Battery A's 155mm guns, knocked 
out the inoperable *>02 radar, demolished one 
TD-18 prime mover, hit three amphibious 
tractors, and put. two 40mm guns out of action 
(one permanently). To add to Captain Beich- 
Uer's woes in the Battery A area, the majority 
of the gunpowder on (he Battery position 
Was ablaze, while a burning truck loaded with 
small arms ammunition Spewed popping bul- 
lets with abandon. Compounding the difficul- 
ties, one. enemy bomb — a dud — landed squarely 
between the trails of a 155mm. effectively 
putting it out of action until the battalion 
bomb disposal officer removed the danger. 

In the 24th Construction Battalion sector, 
a small linger of land jutting into Renard 
Sound, a gelignite, dump exploded causing 
more, casualties and damage than the bombs 



themselves. In this area, (hen inexcusably 
crowded with soldiers, sailors and Marines, til 
men were killed and about S!> sull'ered wounds. 
Medical Officers' reports indicate that the Allies 
sustained well over 200 casualties on 2 .Inly. 
Seabees promptly nicknamed their liny penin- 
sula "Suicide Point."- 0 

This air raid revealed a number of delirien 
cies in American planning and actual conduct, 
of operations. Some were obvious. 

First, the Allies could not. maintain a con- 
tinuous lighter cover over Kcndova from lields 
at Guadalcanal and in the Hussells, particu- 
larly when Weather closed in home facilities. 
The air warning system failed because of ex- 
treme dampness ami a stupid mistake made 
weeks before at a rear area supply base. The 
Americans had become too dependent on coast - 
watchers, who could not report, on-coming Jap- 
anese planes (lying outside the range of ear or 
eve. Sometimes the coastwatchers could not 
transmit information they had gathered be- 
cause enemy ground forces were operating 
dose to coastwateher hide-outs. 

Second, the Americans had permitted a con- 
centration of ground troops with insufficient 
foxholes or slit trenches. To several observers 
this indicated either poor training or lack of 
combat experience, but it is more probable that 
t he cause was the torrent ial downpour that made 
underground shelters verlible swimming holes. 
Idled to the brim with water. A man had a 
choice: Either stay on tho surface and take a 
chance with bomb fragments, or dive into a 
foxhole or crater and drown. Moreover, troops 
had been working round the clock' to move the 
huge piles of supplies dumped on the. beach to 
dispersal areas inland. They just did not have 
the time to construct abovcgouml shelters. 

Finally, there was inadequate protection 
against, high-flying planes during the first 72 
hours. The ineffeel iveness of small antiaircraft 
weapons, such as those put into action by the 

=<• OthDnfUn, WD, JttMS, 2 ; Michael Taylor II .• : Reich- 
nor llr; Wenlmn It r : lHhl>eflln, Informal Ooinlmt. Re 
port, &Sep48, l : tforlson, Blunaroks, 151. tho last- 
named BOUrce derives its casualty llgures from Com- 
AirNew Georgia, Dnlly Intelligence Summary, 'J.lull.'t. 
This document based its statistics on on Incomplete 
telephone report, and later additions nnd corrections an: 
not shown. 
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9th Defense Battalion's Special Weapons 
Group, especially pointed up this deficiency.'- 7 
Moreover, the necessity of training troops in 
plane identification and establishing local anti- 
aircraft watches was manifest. 

After the damage was done, ConiAirSols re- 
turned the fighter umbrella to Eendova, where 
seven planes of VF-11 and eight of VMF-213 
went on combat air patrol. At about 1730 the 
Japanese tried to follow up their earlier success 
when two waves of 25 ZKKKS each bored in 
toward the island. Corsairs and Wildcats, 
diving from a great altitude, broke up the 
enemy formations before they reached the 
beachhead or shipping of the third echelon, 
then in the harbor. Six hostile and three friend- 
ly planes fell in this battle. 28 

That night (2-3 July) General Hester began 
ferrying small elements of the 172d Infantry 
across Blanche Channel into New Georgia to 
build up his force for the Munda drive. Inas- 
much as the handful of defenders in this area 
had already been cleared out, only coral nigger- 
heads and pounding surf caused difficulties for 
these first and succeeding increment s. 2!l 

Before dawn the Japanese cruiser Yubari, 
accompanied by nine destroyers attempted a 
bombardment of the Eendova beachhead and 
the harbor. Now the bad weather anil the 
smallness of the beachhead aided the Allies, 
for all hostile shells fell harmlessly in the 
jungle, none hitting the target area. On their 
retirement, the Japanese force tangled with 
three of Lieutenant Commander Kelly's 
MTB's. but both sides escaped without dam- 



PREPARING FOR THE PUSH 

Daybreak found the New Georgia Occupa- 
tion Force carrying out Hester's plan. Small 

" .TCS. TOENAILS, 2.Tul : 9thDefRn, WD, JflMS, 2 ; 
LtCol John T. L. D. Gabbort report. 3 ; McHenry diary : 
Fighter Command, Record of Events, Eog. 

= 8 ComSol'nc, Air Combat Intelligence Report. 27.Tun- 
SJnl : VMF-221. WD: VMF-213. WD. 

-f Hester II r : Ma.1 John R. Wismer ltr to CMC, 28Fob- 
51 ; /.humor, op. cil., 20. 

MMorteon, PUmarcks, ir>5; McHenry diary : Turner 
ltr. Indicative of ex a derated Japanese claims is their 
report of Inflicting great damage on the American beach- 
head and sinking one PT boat In this foray. 



infantry units, embarked in LCM's, moved to 
Xew Georgia's oll'shore islands; artillery em- 
p laced on Koviana Island began lobbing shells 
in the direction of Munda and Lambeti Plan- 
tation, On Kendova ground units began clean- 
ing up the debris left by yesterday's air raid, 
caring for the wounded and, because of the 
lack of a suitable cemetery site, preparing to 
bury the dead tit sea. The large numbers of 
trucks, tractors and heavy weapons still stuck 
in axle-deep mud in the middle of "roads" 
attested to the excessive cost of transporting 
huge amounts of "luxury equipment" ' 11 on 
T)-Day. And the foul weather did not clear. 

Battery B, 9th Defense Battalion, put all of 
its 1.55mm guns in action and. joined by three 
guns of Battery A, registered on Munda air- 
field and Kokcngolo Hill (a prominent terrain 
feature in the airfield area). Battery C, 90mm 
Group, with sill of its weapons emplaced, pre- 
pared to assist Battery E in the antiaircraft 
defense of the beachhead. Additional supplies 
and troops of the 3d Battalion, 103d Infantry 
moved into the Rendova area with the fourth 
echelon of shipping. 

One Bed air alert disrupted the routine at 
about 1330, but no enemy appeared. A little 
over an hour later a mixed force of approxi- 
mately 35 ZEKES and SALLYS attempted an 
attack, but the 23-plane combat air patrol, 
augmented by 10 Army P-38's, drove the. 
enemy off, claiming the destruction of six 
Z KICKS and five SALLYS and admitting the 
loss of three planes. 32 At 1555, 43 TBF's from 
Strike Command, escorted by Marine, Navy, 
Army and Xew Zealand pilots of Fighter 
Command, hit Munda Point heavily. Ignoring 
intense antiaircraft fire, the Allied livers 
pushed their attack home, returned to their 
base without loss, and reported that they had 
Inflicted terrific damage on the enemy. 



31 That equipment not absolutely essential to basic 
living and fighting. See Cook ltr; MeTTenry diary. 

32 ComAir.N'ew Georgia, Intelligence Summary, :$.Tul : 
OthDefRn, WD, Mulj GOmSoPftc Weekly Air Combat 
Intelligence Report, 27.Tun-3.Tul : Fighter Command, 
Record of Events, log. It Is interesting to note that 
enemy sources do not Indicate any plane losses in this 
fight. 
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HUMAN CONVEYER BELTS UNLOADED LCI's of the second and third echelons landing at Rendova. Here one croup of "zoot- 
suited" soldiers passes equipment and supplies from ship to beach. Unloading accomplished in this fashion proved ellicacious 
and rapid. (Navy Photo.) 



FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 

By Independence Day Rendova could be 
considered "secure." Those few de renders who 
had survived the initial assault either escaped 
to New Georgia or fell victim to Hester's 
"anti-sniper" patrols. Although hostile planes 
harassed the Americans at night, large-scale, 
daylight air attacks generally failed, thanks to 
the excellent fighter umbrella. Two Japanese 
surface raids had proved abortive. American 
losses thus far consisted only of the McCawley 
sunk on D-Day and damage of varying degrees 
and natures, suffered mostly on D-plus 2, to 
guns, vehicles, installations and supplies. The 
9th Defense Battalion had suffered seven killed 
nnd 22 wounded. AVickham Anchorage, Segi 



Point, and Vim Harbor were now in friendly 
hands. Tonight the Northern Landing Group 
would move against the Enogai-Bairoko area. 
(See Chapter IV.) 

Today, in accordance with his plan, Hester 
intended to move across Blanche Channel and 
Roviana Lagoon to mass his troops east of 
Zanana Beach for the advance on Munda. 
First Lieutenant John R. Wismer's 3d Platoon, 
Battery G, 9th Defense Battalion received the 
antiaircraft and beach defense mission for 
Zanana. 33 

«In actuality this unit was a composite force, con- 
sist inn basically of the 8d Platoon, but augmented by 
personnel and weapons from other platoons. Kofore the 
operation ht(M Taylor had formed his entire <!roup into 
"Kim teams," Ignorinc the Integrity of the battery or 
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MARINES CELEBRATE THEIR VICTORY in the 4 July engagement with enemy aircraft by stenciling Japanese flags on the barrel 
of a 90mm gun. Lieutenant Colonel William J. Scheyer, 9th Defense Battalion commander, is at the extreme right. 



The situation was such as to make even the 
most grumpy combat loader smile. On Kendova 
the radar sets operated satisfactorily; 90mm 
•runs, now em placed, were ready for action ; 
both the Marine. 155mm batteries delivered 
harassing tire on supply dumps north of 
Munda airfield. On New Georgia the Allies 
already held a shallow beachhead; patrols 
pushed into the jungle, found no enemy. On 
islands of (lie reef along New Georgia's south 
coast. Army artillery had occupied positions 

platoon. These "teams", composed of 20mm's, 40mm's 
and .no-cal's, were assigned identifying numbers and 
given specific missions. It was one of these that Wismer 
led to Xanana. (Wright Taylor Itr.) 



from which to support the planned infantry 
advance. Some LCM's had already carried 
troops of the I72d Infantry to Zanana Beach. 
Transports in Kendova Harbor were unloading 
the. 37th Division's i:5(>th FA Battalion on 
Kokorana's beaches. A 40-plane umbrella 
droned over Blanche Channel; eight B-25's of 
Strike, Command were attacking Munda Point 
without opposition. 34 

At 1350 radar screens picked up pips indi- 
cating over 80 "bandits" (enemy planes) ap- 

**155ium Group Work Sheets, 4.Tul43; Strike Com- 
mand, WD; Stanley A. Frankel, The 3~th Infantry Di- 
vision in World War II (Washington, 1948), 70 ; Wright 
Taylor Itr. 
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proacliing tvom the northwest. Swinging in 
over Munda the enemy formation, consisting 
of 17 BETTYS at 8,000 feel covered bv 66 
ZEKES at 14,800 feet, reversed course over 
Blanche Ch annel and began its boml) run from 
the east. At this point the ZEKES broke off 
to jump the Strike Command planes over 
Munda, a flight Of 24 K-JU's some ten miles 
south of Kendova, and a flight of 10 P-40's 

just, west of the island. 

Vapor trails of dog lights crisscrossed Hu- 
sky as the BETTYS, in close formation, held 
course over the beachhead. Battery E's 268-B 
fire control radar plotted the course and trans- 
mitted the information to the Marines. At 
1410 the cacophonic chatter of a 40mm gun 
heralded the opening of the holiday celebra- 
tion. AVithin a few seconds the enemy planes 
be Came the target for every antiaircraft weap- 
on on the island, joined in happy futility by 
a number of weapons with insufficient range 
or destructive power for such employment. 
Men of the 90mm Battery E reported 12 
BETTYS and one fighter downed; the Special 
Weapons Group claimed six aircraft ; the um- 
brella was credited with an additional nine. 
On the other hand, the Japanese while admit- 
ting loss of 11 planes, exaggeratedly and in- 
correctly announced the destruction of 23 
Allied fighters, the sinking of five transports 
»nd many smaller craft, Tn any event two 
facts stand out above all others: First, the 
Marine antiaircraft work that day was effec- 
tive; second, after this abortive raid the Jap- 
anese Army abandoned air assault, operations 
against Kcndova. 3r ' 

Although ending favorably for the Allies, 
this battle was not won without loss. Four 
bombers dropped their loads to kill six (includ- 

35 There is wide disparity in records coneornins tins 
incident. It is 1'ensonnlilc to assume t lint I lie OthPefrtii 
Shftt down about 1.3 planes, hut it is uncertain which 
Group should receive credit. The majority of records 
atld eye witnesses give credit to the nOnnn Group which 
In 18 minutes expended 88 shells. The Wright Taylor ltr 
and ihe Special Weapons Group action report for Ibis 
'lay claim six of Ihe planes shot down. So ul In nut An n 

Vovoi Operations, II, 30, admits loss of only n planes, 
ComSoFac Weekly Intelligence Reports, Fighter Com* 
inand War Diary Dttd Strike Command Record of 
Kvems are .ill in disagreement concerning numbers of 
Planes involved and total losses on both sides. 



ing one .Marine officer) Mid wound thirteen 
(including three Marine enlisted men), holed 
two LCI's (which had to be run on (he beach), 
destroyed a fuel dump, and damaged sonic 
supplies. 

Shortly afterward Strike Co land, covered 

by fighters of (he Kendova air patrol, again 
hit Munda. This lime a :;7-plane force, of 
SBD*S and TBE's released -J.S tons of bombs 
on Lumhcti Plantation and the enemy bivouac 
area to the east. Despite a fairly heavy anti- 
aircraft barrage, the American planes suffered 
no damage. 3 " 

Delays caused by t ermine weather and air 
attacks, forced General Hester, late that after 
noon, to set back his scheduled offensive by (wo 
days. Nevertheless, the Dth Defense Battalion 
unit, designated as the defense force for Za 
nana Beach was dispatched to its objective. 

Just, before dark YVismer led his force, cm- 
barked in LCM's. across Blanche Channel, 
through Onaiavisi Entrance and on to Zananu 
Beach. Because of low tide and coral nigger 
heads, the men did not land until after dusk. 
The lateness of the hour, and the approach of 
nighl — that in the jungle falls with the sudden- 
ness of an unexpected explosion and blinds even 
the most light-sensitive eye — prevented the 
.Marines from setting up their four .aO-calibre 
and four 40mm guns. Instead, they extended 
and reinforced a perimeter, already occupied 
by a platoon of the L09th Infantry, and dug 
in to await daylight** 1 The night passed with- 
out incident. 

BUILD-UP ON NEW GEORGIA 

At daybreak 5 July Hester gave the signal 
to resume the shore-to-shore movement. As 
small boats shuttled back and forth, troops and 
supplies poured into the landing points, and 
Ihe New Georgia perimeter expanded. Here, 
as on Kendova, heavily loaded trucks churned 
the sticky mud; before long all roads became 
streams of slime, impassable to vehicles, and 
supplies had to be manhandled from (he shore 
line to the. dumps. 

About 12:10, while troops on the ground 

Strike Command. WD. 
»» Winner ltr. 
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struggled to prepare for the Munda drive, a 
coastwatcher on Vella Lavella gave an air raid 
alarm. He had just sighted an undetermined 
number of VALS flying down the Slot. At 
this time Fighter Command had deployed its 
Combat air patrol in the vicinity of Bice An- 
chorage lo protect the beachhead established 
there during the night. A force of 10 P-39's 
and P-40's was on station to the east over 
Wickham Anchorage. There was no umbrella 
immediately over the Kendova area. 

Upon receiving the coastwatcher's report, 
Allied fighters moved to intercept. But the 
enemy did not approach Rendova. Instead, 25 



ZEKES peeled oil to engage the Army and 
New Zealand aircraft over Wickham Anchor- 
age, while the remainder of the flight, attempted 
unsuccessfully to fight its way through to the 
Russells. After this action Fighter Command 
claimed destruction of six ZEKES and ten 
bombers. One P-39 and one P-40 were lost. 3S 
That afternoon Strike Command sent 20 
SBD's and 18 TBF's to attack Munda with 
1,000- and 2,000-pound bombs. Hoping to con- 

38 Fighter Command, Record of Events, fi.TuMf! ; JIc- 
Henry diary; Strike Command, WD, 5,Tul43; CouiAir 
New Georgia, Dally Intelligence Summary, rUullIt; 
V.MF-221, WD; VMF-213, WD. 
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ceal their antiaircraft positions, the foe did 
not shoot until the American planes were irre- 
vokably committed. When opened, the enemy 
•ire was sporadic and ineffectual, and all the 
light bombers returned to Guadalcanal safely. 

Another Red alert sounded at 182o, but no 
hostile planes appeared. Despite the interrup- 
tions occasioned by these air raid alarms, Hes- 
ter had moved the bulk of his force to New 
Georgia by dark. The horrible terrain — dark 
and nearly impenetrable jungle interspersed 
with spiny coral ridges — and the mud gumbo 
Would delay his operation even further. Ac- 
cordingly he directed the 155)11111 Group to con- 
tinue tiring harassing missions on Afunda air- 
field, and to take under lire all enemy activity 
on islands oil' Mundu Point, while Army artil- 
lery placed screening fires between the enemy 
and the small perimeters on New Georgia.' 1 ' 1 

' 88 NGOF Field Messages, 5Jul43; ComAirNew Geor- 
gia, Daily Intelligence Summary, 5Jul43; McHenry 
Diary. 



Early the next morning Hester would place 
an advance, command post on Sasavelc Island, 
the better to coordinate his projected attack. 

QUEEN'S GAMBIT REFUSED 

Like an expert chess player in a champion- 
ship match. Admiral Ilalsey had now made the 
opening moves. His pawns at Wiekhani. Segi, 
and Viiu 10 guarded avenues of approach for 
his naval bishops and rooks. His knights, 
exemplified by ConiAirSols. had staved oil' the. 
lirst enemy riposte in the big air battles that 
opened the Central Solomons campaign. And 
his queen, the reinforced infantry, was in a 
position from which it could beat' on the 
enemy's king -Munda airfield. 

Admiral Kusaka. playing the pieces on the 

Japanese side of the board, met this opening 
gambit with uncoordinated air and surface 
attacks. His outposts, like a thin line of un- 
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ZANANA BEACH DEFENSES wore emplaced before a backdrop of black jungle. This 40mm gun team, having just received 
0 "Red alert," anxiously scans the sky for signs of enemy planes. Note how t he barrel of the gun blends in with the back- 
ground. 



APD "DENT" STEAMS INTO TULAGI HARBOR after participating 
Honolulu. (Navy Photo.) 

supported pawns, fell one by one. They would 
not be in position to protect his queen and 
guard his king position when Halsey made an 
inevitable, coordinated advance. Kusaka real- 
ized he would need lots of help and need it fast 
if he were to checkmate Halsey or play him to 
a stalemate. 

On 4 July the Japanese commanders at Ra- 
haul held a conference. American air suprem- 
acy was complete in an area that Tokyo felt 
* was vital; Allied bombing of their Central 
Solomons positions was intense. Their feeler 
counterattacks, with the exception of the 2 July 
air raid, had failed miserably. What to do? 

Bearing in mind the Imperial General Head- 
quarters directive to hold the Central Solomons 
at all costs, Kusaka and Imamura finally 
reached a joint agreement. They would direct 
their main effort against New Georgia, and 
hold New Guinea with local forces already de- 
ployed there. Imamura would reinforce the 
Southeast Detached Force with 4.000 men from 
the Eighth Area Army. 

That night (4-5 July) the first echelon of 
Imamura's reinforcing unit sailed toward Ko- 
lombangara in four destroyers. But a chance 
encounter with Admiral Ainsworth's Task 



in Central Solomons landings. In the background is CL 

Group yC.l, then supporting the Northern 
Landing Group, forced it to turn back. 11 

The enemy tried again the following evening. 
During the day Hester had moved the bulk 
of his infantry across Blanche Channel; Ku- 
saka therefore must succeed tonight if he were 
to counteract this maneuver. That afternoon, 
wearing his flag in the Ohokai, the Eighth 
Fleet Commander (Vice Admiral Tomoshige 
Samejima) moved to the Shorthands to give 
the operation his personal supervision. 

Just after dark, under cover of a heavy 
weather front, Rear Admiral Teruo Akiyama, 
UN, steamed from the Shortlands with 10 de- 
stroyers, for a fast Tokyo Express run to 
Kolombangara. Three ships of the convoy 
served as a screen for two transport echelons, 
one of three destroyers, a second of four. The 
decks of the transporting destroyers, crowded 
with troops, had all the appearance of Times 
Square on New Year's Eve. Meanwhile. Ad- 
miral Halsey. alerted at midafternoon by 
coast wat chers and air spot of this impending 
move, had ordered Admiral Ainsworth with 

« In this battle the Americans lost DD Strong to the 
new, long range Japanese torpedo. The enemy suffered 
no loss. 
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three cruisers and four destroyers (,, return I" 
Knlsi C i nl f ami intercept the enemy. 1 - 

Shortly after midnight (5-0 July) the first 
Japanese transport echelon made its landfall 
near Vila and began to debark its troops, lint 
when the second unit, covered by the screening 
destroyers, rounded the northeast tip of Koloin- 
bangaru, Ainsworth made contact. The battle 
was joined. Gun flashes lighted the night ; the 
sounds of shell bursts, exploding ships and tor- 
pedos rent the air. By 0330 the American 
cruiser Helena and the hostile destroyers 
Niizuki. and NagatmH were out of the battle, 

retired, having succeeded in landing only 850 
troops. 

The next day Admiral Kusaka himself, with 
sublime courage, transferred his flag from Ila- 
baul to Buka, in order to get closer to the scene 
of action and to supervise the reinforcement 
of the Central Solomons. Meanwhile he ac- 
quainted Tokyo with his plan. Adequate de- 
fense of the area was possible only if Imperial 
headquarters would allocate an additional 
A rniy division to the Southeast Area as a 
reinforcing element for New Georgia. The 
admiral believed that 2,000 new troops could 
hold the llice Anchorage area, 3,000 the Munda 
airfield area, and 2,000 a line between the 
Americans and the airfield itself. Then, as a 
counterattacking force to sweep the Allies from 
New Georgia, he would use 4,000 men. 

These elaborate plans met one insurmount- 
able barrier: The Japanese Army central au- 
thorities would not allot the Southeast Area 
the one additional division deemed essential. 
In fact, even General Imamura harbored 
doubts that so important an island as Bougain- 
ville could be held; furthermore he had lost 
confidence in his ability to defend New Guinea. 

Admiral Koga, the Combined Fleet com- 
mander, believed that the Solomons as a whole 
should be held. But he felt that the best way 
to do this job was at sea, not on land. He 
Imped to entice Admiral Nimitz into permitting 
Ilalsey to commit a large part of the Pacific 
Fleet in the Solomons area. Then the Com- 
bined Fleet could sortie and destroy the Ameri- 

« Ainsworth's force (TC-3G.1) : Honolulu, Helena. St, 
l-oilix. and Xieholas, O'liannon, lfadfonl, and .lenkinx. 



cans in piecemeal Fashion. Ergo, he — Koga- 
would hold thfl main body of his Heel, intact 
at Truk, and give Kusaka a few additional 
ships and some planes to serve as bail for (he 
South Pacific Force. 

Because his superiors could not reach agree- 
ment, Kusaka had lo decline lialsey's gambit. 
He had to defend the, area that "must be held 
ai all costs" will, (he forces at. hand. ,:1 

ATTACK OUT OF THE BEACHHEAD 

Only slight skirmishes interrupted develop' 

aunts oil New Georgia during the first seven 
days of July. Torrential rain, unyielding jun- 
gle and viscid mud proved much more formid- 
able adversaries than General Sasaki's South 
east Detached Force. The Japanese, evidently 
preferring to sit in (heir prepared emplace- 
ments and await attack, failed to launch any 
serious effort against the American positions. 
Harassment by enemy float planes at nighl 
caused little more than loss of sleep. On the 
other hand. Marine l.Vmim fire interdicted the 
Munda airfield, while Army artillery placed 
close in tires in front of the t wo separate perim- 
eters from dusk to dawn. 

General Hester's westward advance pro- 
ceeded with agonizing slowness. 14 The infantry 
experienced untoward difficulties in moving to 
the Barike River line of departure. Naturally 
there was confusion, but the very nature of 
the terrain compounded the problem. As the 
two regiments crept forward, the lfiflth Infan- 
try on the right, operating far inland in ex- 
tremely heavy growth, fell behind the L72d 
advancing down the, coast. Thus, even before 
(he Americans had reached the. Barike, a gap 
was created through which small hostile patrols 
filtered to I [ester's rear. 

By 7 July forward elements of both regi- 
ments had closed the river, but only the 17'2d 
was ready lo begin the attack. Overly imagina- 
tive soldiers reported (hat the previous nighl 

« Allied CamDaian Affatntt ituimul. in, 84-86, 02; 
Cdinpaijfng, J42-1-H1; Intcrrniitilinnn, IT, -100, 471, r>12. 

**Gen Sasaki testifies: "THe rate of speed of the In- 
fantry advance was extremely slow. They [the Ameri- 
cans] swatted the results of several days of bombard- 
ment before about a s{|iind advanced." (Sasaki Itr In 
OofS, I7ib Army, August 1948.) 
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several enemy patrols had infiltrated the 3d 
Battalion* Ki'.Mh's lines, and that fanatic Japa- 
nese soldiers, armed with knives and grenades, 
had jumped right into American foxholes. 
Early the next morning, shortly after Colonel 
Eason had resumed his advance, a small Japa- 
nese out post of Colonel Hirata's 220th Infantry 
engaged the soldiers and held them up until 
abput noon. ir ' As the Banks was only about 
3,000 yards west of Zanana Beach, the front 
lines were dangerously close to the command 

« Statement of Col John P. Ksison, O.TuM3 ; McHenry 
ilinry. 



post and supply dump area at the landing 
point. General Hester, understandably anxious 
to get his attack rolling, ordered Lieutenant 
Blake to bring his Marine tanks to Zanana the 
next day. 

Accordingly, Blake made another reconnais- 
sance to locate the most suitable routes of ap- 
proach to the front and rendezvous areas from 
which tanks could sortie to assault the foe. 
Meanwhile, the IGOth Infantry chopped its 
way toward the Barike while engineers, follow- 
ing behind, painfully laid corduroy and coral 
roads. 
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Over on Kendova, as succeeding echelons of 
mT-31 brought in the first major reinforcing 
elements, including the .">7th Division's l-Wlh 
Infantry 1 ' ( ' ss tnU 3d Battalion), Americana 
dredged ;i camp-site out of the mud. Living 
m pyramidal tents, men were now sleeping on 
Cots, thus attesting to the laek of enemy 
ground activity. Despite three air raids 
throughout the day, the 155mm Batteries reg- 
istered and tired for effect on Munda's beach 
defenses and air strip. Battety A engaged tar- 
gets on liaanga Island, where lookouts had 
noted hostile gunfire on 5 duly; Battery B fired 
on Nususongo Island, where enemy boat acti- 
vity had been sighted. 48 

In the air the opposing forces had another 
of their daily encounters. On 7 July, however, 
radar picked up the "bandits" long before they 
reached Bendova. Those few that filtered 
through the air screen met 90mm and small- 
anns fire; thus they inflicted but little damage 
When they bombed and strafed the Allied posi- 
tions. By the day's end ComAirSols claimed 
destruction of teii ZEKES and six BETTYS 
at the cost of one K4U.' 7 Strike Command 
dispatched 17 SBD's and 18 TBF's to Enogai 
Inlet, to attack known enemy installations with 
1,000 ami 2.000 pound bombs in support of the 
approach of the Northern Landing Group. 

Early the following day (S July), Marine 
lookouts spotted an unidentified dinghy on the 
edge of a mangrove swamp near Zanana Beach. 
Higher headquarters, busy moving Blake's 
tanks to Zanana, building roads in the beach- 
head area, and expediting the movement of the 
109th to the line of departure, took little note, 
of this unsubstantiated report. 

The day passed quietly enough, with routine 
preparations for launching the drive on Munda 
on 9 July. Although enemy planes again raided 
the American positions, Fighter Command, for 
the, first day since D-Day, reported no contacts. 
But antiaircraft batteries engaged the intruders 
without success. 

"156mm Group Work Sheets; ComAirNew Georgia, 
Dnfly Intelligence Summary, 7.Tul43; Othneflin Tank- 
Platoon, Action Report; OthDolUn, WO, 7.Tull3; Mc- 
I tenry diary ; Frankel, op. tit., 81. 

" VMF-221. Action Report. 7.Tul43 : Strike Command, 
WD, 7.Tnl43: Fighter Command, Record of F.vents, 
~Jul43. 
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At about 1700. sent l ies observed a single 
enemy soldier at the eilgc of I he Zanana Heach 
mangrove swamp, within 100 feel of a .'id 
Platoon, .Special Weapons ( ironp, gun posit ion. 
The .Marines promptly fired upon and wounded 
the Japanese who, upon interrogation after 
capture, revealed that he was one of six men 
who landed that morning from the previously 
mentioned dinghy to reconnoiter and harass the 
American lines of communication. Lieutenant 
Wismer immediately organized a small combat 
patrol, entered the swamp, killed t wo and cap- 
lured the other three enemy. Wismer 's action 
this day provided the. first prisoners captured 
on New Georgia.'* 

Next morning (9 duly) at 0800 one of the 
heaviest artillery preparations llnis far in the 
Pacific war signaled the beginning of Hotel's 
assault. All artillery battalions joined in laying 
prearranged fires on targets facing the 43d 
Division. At 0500 destroyers joined in, conduct- 
ing a naval gunfire bombardment of Lanibcti 
Plantation and .Munda Point. The assault regi- 
ments, out of contact and lacking direct com- 
munication with one another, crossed the line 
of departure at 0800. A half-hour later Strike 
Command heavily hit Munda Point with dive 
and torpedo bombers. Speaking of this prepa- 
ration, General Sasaki said: 40 

The 43d Division jumped oil' on schedule hut 
moved forward most slowly. Infantrymen, 
artillerymen, engineers and supporting ele- 
ments, exhausted by the effort expended in 
advancing to the line of departure, lacked 
aggressiveness and only half-heartedly pa- 
trolled to the front and flanks. This prevented 
the acquisition of vital intelligence informa- 
tion and permitted (he foe to close in on the 
American lines where they escaped artillery 
preparations and prepared to meet Hester's 
attacks/' 0 

* s Wismer itr: Fighter Command, ttecord of Events, 
sjnici: Relchner itr; Taylor Itr; (Well interview, 
IMarSl. 

« In a letter to ihe <ws, iTih Army. 

The enemy, with complete material superiority) 

shelled and liomlied us heavily day and night, and at 
times added naval lire to this. Kiioniy laid waste Iho 
battlefield and then ordered an infantry advance. 
•'•OMajGen O. W. Criswold Itr to I.tOen I,. .T. MeXnir, 
29Aiik43 ; Humphreys report ; Frunkol, o/i. ci7„ 7P-S1. 
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NAVAL GUNFIRE AT NIGHT, while an impressive sight, proved relatively ineffectual against the well-entrenched enemy. On 
12 July, when this photograph was shot, the impact area was far in advance of the front lines. The Japanese simply moved 
close to the American positions, however, and escaped the pounding our naval forces had intended to give. (Army Photo.) 



THE LAIANA BEACHHEAD 

General Hester visited New Georgia's front 
lines on 12 July to acquaint himself with the 
situation anil to take personal charge of the 
assault planned for the next day. On the 11th 
he had attached Blake's Platoon to the 3d Bat- 
talion, 103d Infantry (Lieutenant Colonel 
James B. Wells). Hester intended to send this 
reinforced unit in an assaidt landing on Laiana 
Beach, some 5,000 yards southwest of Zanana 
on 13 July. (See Map #11.) Meanwhile, the 
I7'2d would turn left and attack Laiana from 
its inland side. Seizure of Laiana would shorten 
the supply line between the Rendova base and 
the front . already over -extended and nearly im- 
passable because of weather: and permit em- 
ployment of the Marine tanks, as yet uncom- 
mitted to action. 51 

Hester took a quick look at the situation and 
decided to postpone the landing phases of the 
operation by one day. The badly shaken 109th 

Three tanks had covered engineers building a sup- 
ply road out of Zanana Beach to the front on lO.Tul, but 
these had not been engaged in combat. (OthBefBn. 
TkPlat rpt, 2.) 



Infantry, but 3,000 yards from its landing 
point, had fallen far behind the I72d to the 
left. Hester's most advanced elements were 
still two miles short of his goal. The l72d, 
despite easier going along the coastal track was 
held up near a trail junction just cast of Lam- 
beti Plantation. These assault regiments still 
were out of contact with one another; commu- 
nications could be conducted only through 
higher headquarters to the rear; small, infil- 
trating hostile groups continually harassed the 
flanks, lines of communications and rearward 
installations/' 2 

Enemy patrol activity and snooper planes 
had kept the exhausted soldiers sleepless; the 
night before, a heavy but ineffectual 53 naval 
gunfire bombardment of Munda Point had 
compounded the wakefulness. General Sasaki's 

52 Interview with Col O.W. McITenry, 12Apr-IS; 
Turner Itr: Humphreys report, 25Jul43; 1 5T> mm Gun 
Group Work Sheets, 0-13 July 1043. 

53 The Japanese simply moved close to the American 
lines and stayed within the "safety zone" to Hester's 
front. Naval guns were not permitted to lire on targets 
in this area. (CinOPac, "Monthly Tteport of Opera- 
tions," .Tul43.) 
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effective use of his 90mm mortars not only dis- 
rupted Hester's advance but also made the 
Americans distrustful of their own artillery. 
Sasaki habitually lired his mortars into the 43d 
Division lines whenever he himself was under- 
going a shelling, Frequently this led troops on 
the front to believe that their own rounds were 
falling short. 

By nightfall, 12 duly, the 17-Jd was still loo 
far from Laiana to launch an assault the next 
morning. It was not until dusk the next day 
that the tired, dispirited regiment reached the 
vicinity of Laiana. and then the soldiers were 
too fatigued to do more than dig in for the 
night. General Sasaki took advantage of this 
situation. The 3d Battalion of the. Japanese 
18th Infantry Regiment (Major Takabayashi), 
which had arrived on New Georgia two nights 
before, moved into the gap in the American 
lines/' 4 



At 080! I duly, as the 17-Jd Infantry 

pushed on toward Ilaugana (sec Map #11). 
landing boats bearing the 3d Battalion, L03d, 
and .Marine tanks chugged from Uendova to 
Laiana. The infantry stormed ashore without 
incident, but a previously Unobserved enemy 
Trunin gun to the left (west) of the beach 
brought the tank lighters under ineffective 
lire. Blake's tanks waddled ashore and pro- 
ceeded to a protected rendezvous area where 
they remained until the next morning. .Mean- 
while. First Lieutenant Colin .1. Ueeves de- 
ployed his "gun team" of the 0th Defense 
Battalion's Special Weapons Group for anti- 
aircraft defense of the new beachhead. Laiana 
would soon become Mew Georgia's principal 
debarkation point for troops and supplies. 

Throughout the day the 17'id, then inching 
westward toward Munda, met increasing re- 

•">' Hester Itr ; Turner Itr ; Mc Henry diary. 




LOOKING EASTWARD OVER LAIANA BEACH a month after the battle ended. This is the "relatively clear" Ilangana IVninaula 
area, where the 43d Division was supposed to have had "easy going." Now all traces of the hot tight have been removed 
and an all-weather road follows the coast. (Navy Photo.) 
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sistsmce on its light (inland) Hank, now 
manned by t lie 3d Battalion. Immediately 
ahead of this unit lay a sleep hill, whose 
sparsely wooded, nearly brushless sides n Hord- 
ed the defenders ample fields of fire. Wei] 
concealed, mutually supporting hunkers, con- 
nected by trenches t ransversing the hill's crest, 
successfully thwarted every frontal assault or 
flanking movement. Artillery or naval gun- 
fire concentrations proved ineffectual in dis- 
lodging the .Japanese, safely ensconced in 
sturdily constructed personnel shelters. Only 
the direct hit of a heavy shell would knock 
out a position. 

Likewise, on the left (beach) flank, the 2d 
Battalion faced severe opposition in extremely 
heavy growth from an undetermined number 
of enemy in strong points both on the beach 



and inland. On both flanks the advance had 
now halted. 55 

Admiral Ilalsey, understandably anxious to 
get the campaign rolling, directed General 
Harmon to determine the cause of the delay 
in the seizure of Munda and take any remedial 
action he deemed necessary. After a thorough 
investigation, therefore, Harmon ordered Ma- 
jor General Oscar W. Griswold, the XIV Corps 
commander, to assume control of the, New 
Georgia Occupation Force. 

Several factors influenced this decision. By 
this time the greater part of two divisions of 
Griswold's corps— the 4.">d and ,37th (some 
elements of which even then were already 
engaged on the front lines) — were irrevokably 

"■' McIIenry diary ; I tester diary (as quoted in Hester 
ltr) ; Combat Narratives, X, 54-55. 





TANK LIGHTERS UNDER FIRE from a Japanese 75mm gun west of Laiana Beach. Those craft were bringing Blake's 9th De- 
fense Battalion Tank Platoon to the support of the 103d Infantry, then on shore. The Marines suffered no losses in this 
incident. 



committed to the TOKNA1LS operation, white 
a third, the 25th t was scheduled in move in 
■shortly. With the vast majority of Ids troops 
involved in combat., it was only natural that 
Griswold should command them. Moreover, 
the moment he. was relieved of responsibility 
for the Occupation Force, (ieneral Hester 
would be able to devote, his full, undivided at- 
tention to the needs of his own 43d Division. 

According to a plan of long standing, Rear 
Admiral Theodore S. Wilkin SOD would replace 
Admiral Turner as CTF-31 on 15 July. Har- 
mon felt that this was the logical time to in- 
stall a new ground commander. Both reliefs, 

therefore, were accomplished on that date. 
Henceforward the ground aspects of the cam- 
paign would be conducted under Griswold's 
direction. 

MARINE TANKS IN THE ATTACK " 

At 0730, 15 July, Blake (now a captain) 
ordered his men into their tanks. He directed 
Gunnery Sergeant Charles L. Spurlock to take 
charge of three vehicles, proceed inland with 
Army guides to the 3d Battalion command 
post, and support that unit in its attack. Blake 
himself led the other three tanks toward the 
command post of the 2d Battalion. 

Captain Blake followed a narrow, muddy 
jeep trail along the coast for several hundred 
yards, but this ended suddenly in thick jungle 
growth. The tanks broke, their own path 
through the unending thickets, occasionally 
bellying up on unseen logs, or reversing to 
bypass stumps. After a tortuous trip, he ar- 
rived at his destination and reported to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel .lames T. Walsh, the 2d Bat- 
talion's commanding officer. Walsh briefed the 
captain on the dispositions of friendly and 
enemy troops, assigned six in fantrymen to each 
lank as close-in protection, and designated 
scouts as guides. Approximately 7f> yards for- 
ward of the front lines near the banks of a 
small, shallow jungle stream, the leading ve- 
hicle emerged into an area partly cleared by 
shell lire. An alert crewman spotted the fire 

r '° The following Information is n synthesis of OtliDef- 
Bn WD, and TkPlat rpt ; lOthDeflln TkPlnt rpt: Mi- 
Henry diary : Mn.| Robert W. Tilnke ltr to CMC, ISDecfil. 




MARINE TANKMEN INSPECT DAMAGE Buffered by their ma- 
chine during action in mill-.) nly on fUngAiM Peninsula, 
This superficial damage waa soon repaired and the tank 
buck in action the following day. 



poit of a bunker, almost hidden by brush, on 
the other side of the stream. 

At once the tanks fanned to wedge forma- 
tion and commenced hurling 37mm high ex- 
plosive and canister ammunition at the target. 
Shell bursts mowed the underbrush to reveal 
additional bunkers and grass shacks: these too 
were taken under lire. When several Japanese 
were sighted scurrying through the jungle, the 
protecting infantrymen spread out and look- 
up bring positions. But because of malted 
Pegetfttion they could see neither their tanks 
nor their targets. 

All hough slow to develop, enemy retaliation 
came in the form of machine-gun lire. The 
first burs! Kit the open turret hatch of the lead 
vehicle, spattered the crew with lead frag- 
ments. The tanks "•buttoned up*' as shots 
pounded protective armor. .Miraculously no 
damage or casualties resulted. 

To determine the source of I his (ire. Blake 
ordered his tanks to move slowly forward. 

After they had proceeded 50 feel, the driver 

of the rearmost vehicle reported an enemy 
automatic weapon lo the extreme If ft near the 
shore. AVhen the Marines began to shoot in 

that direction, the Japanese held their lire, only 

to resume when the turrets swung away to seek 
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another target. At length, after careful scru- 
tiny of the shore area, Blake detected the muz- 
zle Hash of a hostile machine gun in a clump 
of heavy brush. Efforts to hit this weapon 
directly were impeded first by parallax between 
the tank periscope and its gun bore at such 
close range, and second by the smoke from the 
37mm gun blasts, which prevented observation 
of the impact area when the rounds hit. Ma- 
chine guns and 37mm canister finally stripped 
the foliage to disclose not one, but two weapons, 
shooting from the rear entrances of a pair of 
log and coral bunkers. On these, coconuts had 
sprouted, thus providing excellent camouflage. 
Ignoring the three tanks, then not over 50 feet 
away, t lie Japanese continued to man the two 
guns. As soon as the Americans killed one 
gunner another would creep out to take his 
place, only to lie killed in turn. Closely planted 
palm trees and an intervening stream (the 
bottom of which Blake feared too soft for 
fording) prevented the Marines from over- 
running the opposing position. 

Numerous Japanese continued to appear out 
of the brush and dash into the lee of the be- 
leagured bunkers. Later examination revealed 
that these were members of a tank-killer unit 
sent forward to engage the American vehicles 
with magnetic mines and flame throwers. 

When Blake's men found they could not 
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maneuver to bring their antagonists under fire, 
they hurled armor piercing projectiles at the 
hankers, and followed these with high explo- 
sive shells, tired through the resultant aperture. 
By this means survivors were Hushed like quail 
from one shelter alter another, to run the 
gamut of the tanks' bow guns. Additional 
defense works were handled in like manner 
until the Marines discerned no further hostile 
fire or movement. 

After a last general raking of the area a 
supporting rifleman was hailed and told all 
was clear. Soldiers then occupied the sector 
without further incident. 

On dismounting the Marines discovered 
many enemy dead and an amazing number of 
abandoned automatic weapons, not only in the 
vicinity of those strong points on the beach, 
hut from Others inland from which no shot 
was known to have been fired. Evidently the 
Japanese had planned to permit the tanks to 
penetrate as far as the tank-killer squads, and 
then from positions inland open up on the 
supporting American infantry. Fortunately 
Blake, knowing that inland fortifications had 
held up the foot troops the preceding day, had 
machine-gunned the entire area, killing or 
pinning down these enemy. When they could 
stand it no longer, those who survived, with- 
drew. Thus fell the extreme left (east) flank 
of the beach defenses for the Munda area/' 7 
But many potent, enemy-held positions still 
remained in the Ilangana area, to be discovered 
later by the 103d Infantry when XIV Corps 
began its 25 July offensive. 

.Meanwhile, Gunnery Sergeant Spurlock had 
reached the foot of the hill facing the 3d Bat- 
talion (Major James W. Devine). Peering 
through his periscope, Spurlock observed five 
bunkers nearly concealed on the forward slope; 
trenches crossing the crest appeared to connect 
with dugouts on the reverse slope. The tanks, 
closely followed by soldiers, attacked at once. 
Cruising back and forth across the side and 
top of the hill, the Marines fired into all visible 
targets pointed out by Spurlock or by accom- 
panying soldiers' tracer fire. 

"MnjGen N. Sasaki ltr to CofS 17th Army, August 
1948. 



Operations on the hill became extremely 
<liflinil1. At times tin' tankmen could not de- 
press the muzzles of (heir guns sufficient ly l<> 
bring fire to bear on the targets. At one point, 
a magnet ie antitank mine, tossed at Spurlock's 
machine fell short and burst upon the ground. 
Grenades from launchers ("Knee-Mortars") or 
thrown by hand rattled off the sides, one ex- 
ploding on the front armor and cracking the 
glass in the driver's vision slot. The resistance 
soon melted, however, and the infantry moved 
in to hold the newly won position. 

Late that afternoon as the lead tank returned 
to the base, one of the most fantastic, accidents 
of the campaign occurred when a log entered 
the driver's open door, deflected Upward into 
the turret, and broke Sergeant Spurlock's leg. 
This was the only severe Marine casualty re- 
sulting from the day's activity. No vehicles 
were damaged. • 

On Hi July the 9th Defense Battalion tanks 
rejoined the units they had supported the pre- 
ceding day. On the right, three jumped off 
from the rear of the previously seized hill, 
maneuvered around its base through heavy 
underbrush, and climbed up into a 200-yard 
long saddle between the American positions 
and an enemy-held knoll to the west. The 
attack began shortly after 1000 and continued 
with various interruptions caused by rugged 
terrain and visual difficulties until about 14:50. 
Four or five pillboxes along with their occu- 
pants fell to the Marines, and closely following 
infantry quickly seized the high ground. The 
slight volume of small-arms (ire received by 
the tanks succeeded only in battering the paint 
on the hulls and damaging vision devices. As 
a result of excellent tank-infantry coordination 
the -2d Battalion gained this important ground 
with little loss. 

On the coast, meanwhile. Captain Blake 
made two sorties. Six riflemen covered each 
tank as the Marines plowed through brush and 
palm trees some 200 yards along the crest of 
a coastal embankment. From this spot live 
bunkers, a grass shack, and a number of dug- 
outs were destroyed. It soon became apparent 
that the dazed enemy would not or could not 
fight: the sector, therefore, could be occupied 
immediately. Suddenly Blake discovered that 



the supporting infantry bad failed to follow 
him. 

The dangers and difficulties experienced by 
the soldiers in thai dense growth were tre- 
mendous. Early in the sortie, for example, one 
machine attempted to lire at a bunker with 
high explosive shells. Hut beci i use ( d pa ra I la x, 
(be first round severed a tree causing il to fall 
across the turret and crash upon the head of a 
nearby rifleman. Another soldier was injured 
when he dove behind a tank for protection, just 
as it began to back up to maneuver between 
some trees. To protect the tanks, the troops 
had to stay close, but in staying close they were 
endangered not only by the vehicles themselves, 
but also by ricocheting projectiles. Tank- 
infantry operations in deep jungle at this stage 
oi the war were far from perfect; but the 
Marine tankmen and the 43d division soldiers 
were proving that such operations were pos- 
sible. 

After a long wait on the newly won ground, 
Blake led his machines back to the line of de- 
parture, informed the battalion commander of 
the lack of opposition and received assurance 




CAPTAIN BLAKE EXAMINES A JAPANESE FLAMETHROWER used 
anninst him on 17 .July. This weapon had .sprayed Blake's 
vehicle with Quid, fail failed to ignite. Accompanying 
infantrymen killed the enemy soldier and presented his 
weapon to the grateful Marines. 
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LOG AND CORAL BUNKERS opposed the American advance. More than 70 of these well-camouflaged works formed strong 
points on the main enemy defense line between Kin Village and Munda Airfield. Until artillery and naval gunfire cleared 
the thick growth, the bunkers were difficult to locate. 



that the foot troops would move out at once. 
Blake sortied again. This time, upon reaching 
a position :">0 to 100 yards beyond their previous 
point of farthest advance, the attackers came 
under heavy machine-gun and mortar fire. The 
first bursts wounded several accompanying sol- 
diers; the rest of the foot t roops abandoned the 
tanks, from which bullets and fragments richo- 
cheted in all directions. Now the unprotected 
machines were standing in a thicket so heavy 
that their occupants could not see more than 20 
feet in any direction. 

After raking the area with machine-gun and 
canister fire to silence the enemy, the Marines 
tried to reestablish contact with the soldiers. 
When movement was detected all about them, 
and thinking it to be friendly, they resumed 
the advance. At this point a Japanese soldier 
stepped out from behind a nearby tree and 
planted a magnetic mine in the path of the 
lead tank. It backed away; simultaneously, 
heavy explosions to front and rear rocked the 
machine. 




attack. On one tin opponent clapped a mag- 
netic mine, which carried away the tool box, 
air cleaner and fender. Another adversary 
placed a mine or grenade between the yokes 
of the rear idler of the third, bulging the yoke 
and denting the idler. Here heavy brush en- 
abled the foe to accomplish all this without 
giving the tankmen a clear view of more than 
a single man tit a time. Despite this swiff, 
well executed attack, the Marines responded 
with a deluge of machine-gun. canister, and 
high-explosive fire. At 1000, since no friendly 
troops appeared, the tanks rambled back to 
their own lines. The track of the lead vehicle 
finally broke before reaching sanctuary, but it 
was eventually repaired without incident. 

That evening the 145th Infantry began to 
relieve the 109th and the 3d Battalion, 103d 
Infantry (Lieutenant Colonel James B. Wells) 
replaced the 2d Battalion, I72d on the lines. 
The new units would renew the attack the next 
morning. At 1000, 17 July, therefore, Blake 
with the remaining five tanks, returned to the 



front line command post and 
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orders a few minutes after arrival, 68 to support 
Company I, (hen encountering still' resistance 
in a Urge thicket, a short distance behind tin 1 

beach 

No sooner had the Marines entered the 
thicket than Japanese bullets began bouncing 
of! the armor like hail from a tin roof. Again 
the infantry had to retire. One tank Bred 
canister at a flimsy hut to the right front, 
where, movement had been spotted. Shortly 
thereafter the Marines sighted what they be- 
lieved to be Army aidmen hurrying toward the 
target. While speculating <>n this singular cir- 
cumstance and attempting to contact a friendly 
soldier to learn if Americans indeed had occu- 
pied that particular hut, several men ran out of 
it. After slight hesitation these were identified 
as foe, armed with grenades and flame throwers. 
Both adversaries fired simultaneously, but the 
Marine (ire was fatal. Suddenly a terrific ex- 
plosion rocked the third tank in the column. 
An enemy soldier had slapped a magnetic mine 
atop the hull at the base of the turret, slaving 
in the hull and wounding two men. As the 
captain swung his turret aft to view the dam- 
age, lie spotted enemy lurking in (he brush on 
both sides of the trail where, only a few min- 
utes before, friendly troops had been deployed. 
Under cover of heavy lire a cable was attached 
to the disabled machine permitting the entire 
column to back out and finally, at 1400, reach 
American lines. Blake then reported to the 
battalion command post to obtain a more accu- 
rate picture of friendly and enemy dispositions 
and to recommend better coordination. Upon 
arrival, however, he was informed that the 
attack was to be discontinued for that day. 
Tn this sector two Marines had become casual- 
ties, one tank was permanently disabled, and 
no ground had been gained. 

JAPANESE COUNTERATTACK 

Early in July, as the Allies increased their 
Strength on Kendova, began the advance on 
Munda, and effected a lodgement on Dragons 
Peninsula, Admiral Kusaka and General Tma- 

ss Scheduled to arrive at 0000. P.lnke was delayed 
until 1000 by the necessity nf having to wait on Xanana 
Beach for lubricating oil. One engine became too over- 
heated and that tank had to be left behind. 



inul a argued about I lie methods by which I hey 

would defend die Central Solomons. Bittof 
experience hail taught them thai piecemeal 
commitment of troops would not regain the 
initiative for Japan in the New Georgia area. 
Yet. no Other means was open, thanks to the 
effective naval and air barrier dial Admiral 
llalsey had creeled between the American 
beachheads and the Japanese bases in the 
Northern Solomons. 

Because of Imperial Army Headquarters 
intransigence, the only reinforcements to come 
to Kabaul consisted of a few units from Ad- 
miral Koga's Combined Fleet. The landhased 
aisl Air Flotilla (20 fighters, 12 attack planes, 
2 reconnaissance planes) and the, carrier 
/i'i/u/io'k air group (25 fighters and 28 light 
bombers) moved in to augment the Eleventh 
Air Fleet on 2 July. About five days later 
Koga sent three cruisers and three destroyei-s 
to Kabaul to support Vice Admiral Samejima's 
Eighth Fleet. Admiral Kusaka had already ex- 
pended much of his air strength in abortive 
attacks against American positions and ship- 
ping. Now he had to make repeated attempts 
to reinforce Admiral Ota and General Sasaka 
in the Central Solomons. 

During the night of 9 Jul}' Admiral Same- 
jima successfully carried 1,200 of lmamunvs 
troops to Kolombangara. That, same night 
1,300 men of the 13th Infantry moved by small 
boat from Kolombangara to Bairoko thence 
overland to Munda and reported to General 
Sasaki. The loth was followed the next night 
by the 1,200-man reinforcing unit mentioned 
above. At the same time one battalion of the 
I :!lh reinforced the Kure Cth SNLF for the 
defense of Dragons Peninsula. During the 
night of 12-13 July another 1,200 enemy troops 
landed on Kolombangara. 59 

General Sasaki felt that he had accumulated 
sufficient strength by 1-1 July to launch a cotin- 
teroffensive along New Georgia's south coast. 
The night previous, he had interposed Taka- 
bayashi's battalion of the 13th Infantry bo- 

» After unloading, this Japanese convoy (ItAdm 
Shnnji Izakl) met ItAdm Ainsworth's Task Force 18 in 
the Untile of Kolombangara and lost its llagship .linlsii 
in exchange for the destroyer Gwin sank and the cruis- 
ers Honolulu, SI. Lovit and H.MNZS l.nnultr, damaged. 
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t wwn the American I72dand 160th Regiments. 
He had observed the landing of the 3d Bat- 
talion. 10:5d Infantry, and the Marine tanks at 
Laiana that morning, and realized that to at- 
tain a reasonable degree of success, he must 
strike at once. In the vicinity of Munda air- 
field Sasaki held the main body of Hindu's 
220th Infantry and Colonel Satoshi Tomonari's 
i:5th; here too were parts of Commander 
Takeda's Vokosuka Ttli SNLF, and a few- 
troops of the 2;5<)th. <i0 Ignoring the heavy ar- 
tillery and naval shelling and constant air 
bombardment, the Japanese prepared to attack 
when the order came. 

••The 7ok Osaka 7th was part of Adm Ota's Eighili 
c blned SNLF. The 230th had served on Guadalcanal. 



Like many high-level concepts Sasaki's plan, 
while appearing simple on paper, was most 

difficult to execute. The same problems of 

rugged terrain and lack of contact that plagued 
the American commanders now beset the en- 
emy. Sasaki ordered Tomonari to swing wide 
to the left, encircle the Allied right, cut the 
Munda Trail between the front and Zanana 
Heach, then destroy the 160th (now com- 
manded by Colonel Temple Holland). Simul- 
taneously Captain Kojimu's 3d Battalion, '220th 
Infantry, would launch a frontal assault on 
the 2d Battalion, I72d Infantry. Admiral 
Ota's men could execute a series of infiltration 
landings west of Laiana Heach, destroy Hes- 
ter's heach defenses and cut lines of supply and 
communication along the shores. Meanwhile. 
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ARTILLERY AND NAVAL GUNFIRE CONCENTRATIONS stripped foliage from the trees and hud waste the jungle. Within a few 
months, however, the jungle had reclaimed this particular clearing. 
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Hirata would hold the remainder of his 229th* 1 
in the vicinity of Lambeti Plantation, pre- 
pared to exploit, any advantage gained or de- 
fend against any unforeseen American eounter- 
tneasures. 

Late in the afternoon of 1-1 July, Tomonari 
set out at the head of his 13th Infantry on a 
long 8-day trek through mud and jungle 
ftrOund the righl flank of the 169th. Mean- 
while, Ilirata's patrols became more active, 
some even going to the extent of making minor 
attacks during daylight hours. Kojima's men 
in the Uongana sector citing even more tena- 
ciously than before to their bunkers. 

By IT July Sasaki was in position to launch 
his assault, but lack of communications pre- 
vented adequate coordination. Because of heavy 
American attacks on his forward positions at 
1130 (hat morning, Captain Kojima could not 
regain his balance for a jump-off; the incessant 
American artillery shelling and air strikes had 
completely disorganized Commander Takeda's 
boat pool, thus making impossible an organized 
amphibious assault behind American lines. 

Colonel Tomonari's Pith Infantry, however, 
managed to encircle the right flank of the 43d 
Division and by KiOO organized in a mangrove 
swamp on the hanks of the Barike River for a 
thrust against the Zanana Beach supply dumps 
and the 43d Division command post. About 
sundown Tomonari attacked. Within a few 
minutes he had surrounded the 43d Division's 
command post, then located on the shore about 
400 yards west of Zanana Beach, and severed 
thie supply lines leading to front and rear. 
Fortunately, the foe overlooked and failed to 
cut one telephone wire over which the Ameri- 
cans gave the alarm and called in artillery sup- 
port from Koviana and Sasavele Islands. 

( icneral Barker's 43d Division guns responded 
magnificently. With the general himself acting 
as one of the forward observers, the artillery- 
men planted heavy shells 100 to 500 yards from 
the edge of the camp. Barker called in box 
barrages at irregular intervals for the re- 
mainder of the night to prevent the enemy IV 

organizing a banzai. Of the great number of 

01 The survivors of Miij Hani's 1st Battalion, defeated 
at Viru Harbor two weeks before, were? just beginning 
to drift into the Muuda positions. 




tics during the XIV Corps advance. (Army Photo.) 

rounds lire*! that night only one fell short, and 
that a single shot fired during registration.* 3 

ZANANA BEACH DEFENSE 

When the sounds of the first shots reached 
the 3d Platoon, Special Weapons Group back 
on Zanana Beach, Lieutenant Wismer promptly 
sent out a small patrol to investigate. Within 
ten minutes the Marines returned to report 
that a hostile force approaching battalion 
strength occupied the trail between the 43d 
Division command post and Zanana Beach. 
Making a quick estimate of the situation. Wis 
mcr decided that the handful of combat troops 
could not hold the gun positions sited to give 
Zanana beach antiaircraft and antiboal pro- 

. 02 The senior Murine observers present in the com- 
mand post that night are unstinting in their praise of 
Barker and the work of his men. Tt became quite evi- 
dent that Fort Sill doctrines, accurately applied by woll- 
t rained battery and gun commanders, were valid. Had 
any doubt previously existed, artillerymen this night 
effectively dissipated it. (Mcllenry diary : Wismer ltr; 
McAllister report ; Report of Marine Observer with XIV 
Corps; OthDefltn, Informal Combat Report.) 
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taction. Defense of the beach against infantry 
attack was of paramount importance; should 
Zanana fall, the enemy would capture a large 
portion of the American supplies on New 
Georgia. Moreover, at that time Zanana was 
the primary landing point for XIV Corps 
personnel and materiel, and its loss might be 
fatal to American plans. 

With the approval of Ma jor Charles C. Cox, 
USA, senior officer in the area, 03 Wismer ar- 
rived at, an effective solution of his problem. 
About 150 yards inland from the beach was a 
prominent knoll overlooking an open draw 
through which ran a trail leading to the di- 
vision command post. Wismer elected to half- 
man his 20mm and 40mm guns and with the 
remainder of his platoon occupy the high 
ground. From the XIV Corps salvage dump 
nearby the Marines obtained two light .30- 
calibre machine guns, and by cannibalizing 
other damaged weapons made these operative. 
Hastily the platoon dug in on its knoll. To 
the right was the l72d Infantry Antitank 
Platoon; to the left approximately 50 Army 
service troops and artillerymen. Wismer set 
up a perimeter defense and laid his newly ac- 
quired machine guns, manned by Corporal 
Maier J. Rothschild and Private John J. Wan- 
luck, respectively, to fire down the critical trail. 

The sounds of the fire around General Hes- 
ter's position made a cacophony that spurred 
on Marine preparations. The shrill whistle of 
American artillery shells ending in ear-split- 
ting explosions served to keep every man alert 
and ready. Some time passed without incident, 
but (and now Wismer tells the story) : 
At about nine o'clock at night approximately 100 Jap- 
anese came into the draw and started to sot up mor- 
tars. We held our lire until the last moment liefore 
they started tiring in order that the greatest concen- 
tration of enemy troops would he present. Upon open- 
ing fire, we drove hack the Japanese Into the jungle. 
They regrouped and made a banzai charge. The for- 
ward positions were overrun and individually we 
made our way buck to the gun positions on the beach, 
where we prepared to defend against the next charge. 
To our surprise, it did not materialize™ 



u3 Maj Cox was a member of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department. Wisely he entrusted the active de- 
fense of the sector to trained combat troops. 

«* Wismer ltr. 



Why that charge had failed to materialize 
became evident the. following morning when 
Wismer led his men back to the hill where 
Want tick and Rothschild had been cut off 
while still manning their guns. More than 100 
enemy dead, littering the blood-soaked for- 
ward slope, gave mute evidence of the effective- 
ness with which these two Marines had covered 
their comrades' withdrawal, The patrol found 
Wantuck's body beside his now ammunitionless 
gun, surrounded by Japanese he bad killed 
with knife and grenade. Rothschild, slightly 
wounded, lay hidden under some brush in a 
nearby gully, similarly surrounded. 

These two men alone may well have saved 
Zanana Beach for the XIV Corps. General 
Hester, properly appreciative, recommended 
both for the Medal of Honor.""' 

REORGANIZATION HIATUS 

For the next week the front lines east of 
Munda remained static. Having executed the 
initial phases of the operation with alacrity and 
cleverness, the 43d Division now found itself 
faced by a stubborn, tenacious adversary who, 
from well -organized, hidden positions, parried 
every American thrust. The energy expended 
on its wide swing into position had utterly 
exhausted the 169th Regiment. The I72d had 
come to a halt with its effective strength at 50 
percent of normal. Lack of either communica- 
tions or physical contact and the old ally of a 
defending force, sticky, oozing mud, frustrated 
all efforts at cooperation between the two regi- 
ments. 

During the first 20 days of the operation, 
enemy aircraft had attacked the American 
holdings no less than 80 times. Although the 
combat air patrol and the 9th Defense Batta- 
lion's antiaircraft fire prevented these attacks 
from causing more than superficial damage, 
the adverse effect on the ground troops' nerves 
and physical endurance was tremendous. Sleep- 
less and enervated, once eager troops no longer 
possessed the will to fight. 

On the morning of 18 July the 148th Infan- 
try (less its 3d Battalion) of Major General 
Robeit S. Beightler's 37th Division landed at 
Zanana Beach, and immediately moved for- 

«= Eventually they were awarded the Navy Cross. 
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ward to begin relief of the 172d. Two days 
later its sister regiment, the 145th (loss the 
3d Battalion), completed the relief of the 
169th, The two 43d Division l-egiments now 
Shifted to the left to shore up that front. On 
the 21st, the Hi 1st Com hat Te am of the 25(1 1 
Division (Major General J. Luwton Collins) 
landed on Barauhi Island and began to move 
to positions between the 145th and NKth. (See 
-Map #1G.) The 2d Battalion, 103d, landed at 
Laiana Beach On the 22d and was immediately 
guided to a bivouac. Its commanding officer, 
lieutenant Colonel Lester E. Brown, was re- 
lieved (by Major Raymond M. Dunning) and 
placed in command of the regiment, replacing 
Colonel Hundley, the new Chief of Staff, 43d 
Division. By 23 July General Griswold had 
two divisions on a 4,000-yard front, some 4.500 
.vards short of the XIV Corps objective. 00 

While the !>th Defense Battalion tanks re- 
mained at Zanana Beach without a plan of 
action, Blake returned to Ilendova and con- 
ferred with General Griswold. The latter di- 
rected him to conduct a thorough reconnais- 
sance along the front to determine just how and 
where tanks could he best employed in the im- 
mediate future. Accompanied by Lieutenant 
Colonel James M. Smith, the 3d M arine Divi- 
sion observer attached to XIV Corps." 7 Blake 
returned to New Georgia, and after viewing 
each sector reported that the center of the left 
zone of action (now occupied by the 2d Batta- 
lion, 172d) presented the most favorable ter- 
rain for tank maneuvers. Griswold thereupon 
ordered the 43d Division to attack the 
following day. 

At 0700 the morning of 24 July during a 
heavy artillery preparation, five Marine tanks 
moved forward and waited for attack orders 
under cover of the high ground — now named 
Coolidge Hill — seized by Spurlock the week 
before. For three hours, artillery churned 
enemy rearward positions into a choas of dust 
and kindling. Finally, the infantry moved only 
to find the opposing front-line positions largely 

* l tester lfiMnWC ltr ; MaJ Wilson F. Humphrey's Ur 
fr OO, I UliDofBn. 2.-..M1143 ; 20thDiv History; Frankel, 
OP. <'it., 81, S3. 

07 Griswold assigned Smith the responsibility for con- 
dueling liaison between tanks and infantry during tiie 
"Watt attack. (Mclienry diary.) 



untouched by the barrage and as strong as 
BVei', Hostile troops on a large hill, dominating 
the whole coastal area, and not over 100 yards 
west of Coolidge Hill, thwarted every attempt 
to advance. 

By 1031) (he attack slowed down and, under 
Smith's direction, the Marine tanks crossed the 
crest. A few minutes later Smith was out of 
action, wounded by a machine-gun slug. The 
tanks, although bereft of infantry support, 
continued rolling down the steep, bullet -swept 
forward slope. As the lead vehicle nosed into 
the saddle between Coolidge and the enemy-held 
hill, machine-gun fire mercilessly pounded its 
hull. All live tanks responded by shooting into 
every observed Japanese, position. The attack- 
crept ahead, even as the enemy brought addi- 
tional automatic weapons into play. 

By 1400 mechanical failures and some minor 
damage inflicted by their antagonists' (ire had 
forced three, of the live, Marine tanks to with- 
draw before the hostile hill was overrun. How- 
ever, in face of the undeterred assault, those 
defenders who remained alive elected to retire 
in the direction of their airstrip. While the 
two undamaged machines continued to engage 




occupied the recently evacuated positions. 



THE 25 JULY ASSAULT •* 

That evening staff officers gathered in con- 
ference around the XIV Corps operations map 
to hear General Griswold outline his intent ions 
for the next day. Pointing out that the 43d 
Division's right (lank was now advanced some. 
500 yards beyond the left, Griswold observed 
that his troops were now to the rear of the 
llangana Peninsula and held high ground dom- 
inating (hat locale. The general desired to con- 
tinue the westward advance, with the 37th 
Division making the main effort along a ridge 
system inland. 

The 3d Battalion, 103d Infantry (com 
manded by Captain Lloyd F. Barron, who 
relieved Lieutenant. Colonel James B. Wells 
on the 21th) which had been operating near 

08 Unless otherwise specified, the following informa- 
tion was extracted from fltliDefltn Tkl'lai, npnUpt; 
23 miner, op. cit. ; Frankel, op. cit. : 48dTnfDlv and NflOF 
Field Orders; Blake ltr. 
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BETWEEN LAMBETI PLANTATION AND MUNDA POINT lay Hal ground which, less than-a month after the fall of the airstrip, 
became a desolate camp site. From the ''quarries" near the center of this picture came the coral with which Seabees and 
engineers paved roads and landing strip. (Navy Photo.) 



Laiana Bench since 17 July would launch an 
attack) coordinated with artillery and tank sup- 
port, by noon the following day. The mission: 
Drive the enemy from llangana Peninsula and 
move the Corps left wing westward to shorten 
the front line. 

Miraculously no rain fell the morning of 25 
July. Dry weather would help. 

Griswold's plan called for naval gunfire, air 
bombing, and a genera] advance by ground 
forces. At 0G0!), therefore, seven destroyers 
began lobbing 5 -inch shells toward the southern 
coast ; later 171 planes of various types dropped 
145 tons of bombs into the Munda area. 00 The 
XTY Corps attack had begun. 

On the left (Boviana Lagoon) flank, a Japa- 
nese strong point close -to the beach soon held 
up the advance of the 3d Battalion. 103d. To 
outflank the position the l72d's 2d Battalion 
passed far to the north then swung south to 
face the Lagoon shore. The resultant gap be- 

"Mnjfien Nathan F. Twining, USA AF, relieved Adm 
Mitscher as ComAtrSols on 25Jul. 



tween the two battalions was filled by the 1st 
Battalion, 109th (Major Joseph E. Zimmer), 
previously the 43d Division's reserve. This 
was the situation when 9th Defense Battalion 
tanks finally moved forward. 70 

A fresh and experienced infantry company 
met Blake's five Marine tanks when they re- 
ported to the command poet behind Coolidge 
Hill. .lust before noon front line companies 
pulled approximately 100 yards to the rear. 
For an hour Army artillery relentlessly 
pounded all known or suspected enemy posi- 
tions. At 1300 the guns lifted their fire and 
tanks, closely followed by protecting riflemen, 
advanced from Coolidge Hill directly toward 
the shore to cut off the enemy on llangana 
Peninsula. Hearing the tanks operating so far 
behind (hem, the Japanese abandoned their em- 
placements and raced to escape. Two deadly 
f7mm antitank guns, located in bunkers and 
sighted along the beach, were taken from their 
blind side. Marine machine guns and 37nnn's 

™.TCS, TOKNATI-S, 27 July. 
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quickly reduced the inconsequential smattering 
of answering small-arms lire while (he soldiers 
topped up the dazed Japanese stragglers. 

As soon as the report of tliis fighl readied 
the rear, troops of the 3d Battalion, 103d In 
Eantry, advanced without opposition and occu- 
pied Ilangana. Coordination of infantry with 
•■'inks and artillery, which usually assures suc- 
cess, had finally been accomplished with result- 
ant easy seizure of the day's objective. 

GATHERING 'MOMENTUM: 26-27 JULY" 

The 10th Defense Battal ion Tank Platoon 
(First Lieutenant Albert E. Bailey) had ar- 
rived on Renders on 23 July and had reported 
lo the 1st Battalion, 161st Infantry, then at- 
tached to the 37th Division. On the 26th, in 
accordance with General (Iriswold's decision lo 
Support his right wing. Bailey would move to 
-New Georgia and lead six of his tanks in an 
assault on an SOD- yard-long hill mass, named 
Bart ley Kidge. immediately in front of the 
XIV Corps right. .Meanwhile, the 103d In- 
fantry on the left would advance to shorten 
and straighten the 43d Division front line, 
which then slanted from southeast to north- 
west. 

Before jumping off. Bailey deployed his ve- 
hicles in two lines of three each: the leading 
element as the striking force, that following as 
the support. Eighteen soldiers armed with 
name throwers, automatic weapons, rifles and 

grenades were provided for close, protection. 

Steep slopes, cloaked by heavy underbrush, 
closely spaced trees, and fallen logs made tank- 
operations extremely difficult. Almost imme- 
diately after the attackers crossed the line of 
departure, enemy enfilade (ire rapidly elimi- 
nated all vestiges of infantry support, which 
left Bailey's rear unprotected. As a result, one 
adventurous Japanese marine 72 clambered up 
the back of a Marine tonic and attached a mag- 
netic mine to the hull. Machine guns in coin 
panion vehicles promptly cut down this antag- 
onist, but (he mine's explosion knocked out one 
vehicle even before (he main action was joined. 

A rather large clearing surrounded by (all 

"Extracted from Otli nn<l lOlhPeflin TkPlftt Opn- 
ttpt; Prankel anil Ziinmer. op. til.; 25tli InfDIv His- 
tory; Blake ltr. 

" SNI.F personnel— especially trained landing t roops. 



trees and dense vegetation became the battle 
ground. Around I he edges of this clearing 
Japanese engineers had constructed ground- 
level pillboxes and bunkers, covered by rillemen 
in trees or in surrounding thickets, and well- 
emplaoed i tars and machine guns. 

Mere the fighl lasted approximately live 
hours, as the Marines picked targets, and ma- 
neuvered for position. One unfortunate (auk 
wedged itself against a large stump; crewmen 
left the comparative, shelter of the other ve- 
hicles to attach low chains and cables. But 
withering automatic weapons lire drove them 
back, (wo with com para lively severe wounds. 
Getting nowhere, his ammunition and fuel 
supply depleted below the minimum essential 
to continue combat, his infantry support van- 
ished. Bailey ordered a general withdrawal. 

Enemy lire lashed the retiring Marines. 
Among (he trees and scrub growth (he several 
(auks soon lost Contact, and one driver com- 
pletely lost his way. Two men dismounted and 

sought a route to friendly lines, but before 
they returned, the Japanese closed in on the 
machine, blew oil' its track, and killed or 
wounded its occupants. A second became widely 
separated but eventually reentered American 
lines only after following a circuitous route 
through hostile territory. 

The three remaining tanks returned lo their 
park to refuel and rearm prior to resuming 
the light and recovering the disabled and lost 
vehicles. Upon reentering (he battle ground, 
however, they came under such heavy lire that 
Bailey soon realized (hat his gamble could 
result only in sending good money after bad 
and ordered the (wo badly damaged machines 
abandoned. That night artillery and mortars 

laid continuous concentrations in (hat vicinity. 

Xexl morning Bailey plodded back to the scene 
on fool and finding one vehicle beyond field 
repair, destroyed it with an incendiary gre- 
nade: (he other was later towed back lo safely. 

Elsewhere the attack of 2(i .July achieved 
only limited success. Both (he 37th and 13d 
Divisions gained some ground, the 103d Inl'an 
try (less its 1st Battalion) of the latter crack- 
ing through a line of some 74 bunkers to reach 
Kia Village. Bui I lie ultimate objective — 
Munda — remained in enemy hands. For the 
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.Marines, elation over the .Japanese withdrawal 
from the Ilangana area was tempered hy the 
sobering realization that Bailey had now lost 
hall' of his machines, and several of his tank- 
men were dead or wounded. More than 30 
hours won Id pass before 10th Defense Bat- 
la lion tanks could again operate." 

The inconsequential achievement on the right 
wing, already well advanced and slightly over 
extended, was not as serious as the lack of 
appreciable progress on the left. The main 
effort, Griswold insisted, must be made along 
the coast where advance units lagged far be- 
hind those on the right. lie need only contain 
the foe to the north while continuing the attack 
along the shore. Griswold perforce ordered the 
3d Battalion, 103d Infantry, supported by 9th 
Defense Battalion tanks, to strike Lambeti 
Plantation the next day. 

73 Ward Itr. 



Accordingly at 0800, 27 July, Blake led his 
live machines out of their bivouac. A few 
minutes later inadequate servicing after con- 
stant employment forced one to turn back. The 
other four continued onward and reported to 
the 3d Battalion command post, where they 
received instructions to cover the advance of 
the entire battalion by moving out in a double 
column, about 50 feet apart. 

Again the thick growth made contact difficult 
to maintain and extensive deployment impos- 
sible. Seventy-five yards beyond the front the 
Marines halted to machine gun the ground 
ahead. Almost immediately a heavy projectile 
slapped into the side of the leader, jarring it 
from stem to stern. In rapid succession two 
additional high velocity 47mm shells jolted the 
stricken vehicle. Before the source of fire 
could be located a fourth shot smashed into the 




MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT S. BEIGHTLER (left), commander of the 37th Infantry Division, with a group of his officers in 
early August. Bcightler's division, the right wing of XIV Corps, had just cut through the jungle and had readied the coast 
north of Munda airfield when this picture was snapped. (Army Photo.) 
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hull willi such violence that sparks and bits of 
metal sprayed about the interior, severely in- 
juring the driver. 

In hasty contusion the wounded driver 
hacked his tank and collided with the one fol- 
lowing, -causing its turret to jam. With great 
difficulty he finally succeeded in getting into 
forward gear, turning around and retiring 
from the area. A third, meanwhile, received 
damage from the same gun that had hit the 
leader when a shell blasted the forward door 
seams, splattered the driver's face with small 
fragments, and forced it also from the action. 
The fourth tank covered the withdrawal of its 
damaged comrades, but could not locate the 
enemy weapon and had to retire without shoot- 
ing at a sighted target. 

With feverish haste the Marines labored to 
put their vehicles back in action. By noon, with 
a new fuel and ammunition supply aboard, the 
undamaged machine and a spare brought for- 
ward from the beach bivouac renewed the 
attack, now supported by two infantry com- 
panies. The plan envisaged a movement around 
the hostile left (inland) flank, followed by a 
drive to the sea, to bring the friendly forces 
in the rear of the main Japanese defenses. 

The assault began as planned. Tanks and 
infantry climbed the low coastal escarpment 
and moved along it to a point calculated to be 
behind the hostile gun. Just than a hail of 
machine-gun bullets and mortar shells raked 
the escarpment, wounding numerous troops and 
scattering the rest. The Marines, after spray- 
ing the coastal thicket, plunged into it. At 
this point mechanical failure temporarily im- 
mobilized one vehicle. The other then probed a 
grass shack from which the opposition seemed 
to come. Just as this tank nudged against the 
hut, an enemy soldier jumped from shelter 
and planted a magnetic mine against the left 
side of the tank's engine compartment. The 
detonations of the mine and a 37mm high ex- 
plosive shell hitting the Japanese were simul- 
taneous. 

A second adversary, undeterred by his com- 
rade's sudden demise, dashed forward, ducked 
under the bustle of the same vehicle, and affixed 
another mine to the doors of the engine com- 
partment. He, too, was killed. But an instant 
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NOT ALL JAPANESE FOUGHT TO THE DEATH, for a few were 



taken prisoner. These two were captured by native scouts 
on Ilangana Peninsula. (Army Photo.) 

later the mine exploded, enshrouding the tank 
in a cloud of thick, white smoke. Although its 
occupants were unhurt, the resultant damage 
obliged the vehicle to withdraw. 

The other tank, now back in action, continued 
the engagement. Every time it fired, "knee 
mortar" grenades arched toward it and the sup- 
porting troops pinned on the escarpment. Sud- 
denly a blast of flame erupted in the brush, a 
resounding jolt shook the machine from si em 
to stern, and a shower of sparks and fragments 
tilled the interior. Although the driver was 
injured, the tenacious Marines nursed their 
vehicle back to the embankment, and there 
continued to engage the hostile gun until it 
was silenced. The tank then limped back 
toward friendly lines. On the way it located 
its companion, now stalled, and stood by to 
give protection until a bulldozer could come 
out to drag the cripples to sa fety. 

Although five tanks had been knocked out 
and the infantry had not advanced, the enemy 
had received such a terrific beating from Anier- 
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FLAMETHROWERS SUPPORTED THE TANKS during the advance on Munda Point. Here an operator fires a buref on a Japanese 
position while two of his comrades warily watch for enemy riflemen nearby. (Army Photo.) 



ican fire, that they withdrew leaving their dead, 
two well-emplaced machine guns and a dam- 
aged 47mm antitank gun. The following day 
soldiers inarched through the position without 
opposition. 

Blake now had eight vehicles out of action, 
four permanently. Several clays would pass 
before his mechanics could ready the others 
for combat. 

BREAKTHROUGH 

By 28 July XIV Corps had made some 
progress along its entire front except on that 
infinitely important portion to the extreme 
south. Strong points made even local advances 
difficult, in all sectors, while American insist- 
ence on consolidation of position obviated em- 
ployment of bypassing tactics, greatly retard- 
ing forward movement. Although Allied air- 



craft struck heavily against located Japanese 
rearward guns, they could not directly aid the 
slogging ground troops, struggling to overcome 
the ubiquitous bunker defenses. 

Infantry commanders, highly commending 
Marine tank operations in jungle warfare, de- 
manded armored support. General Hester, real- 
izing that his left would not advance without 
adequate coordination between tanks and in- 
fantry, sent his assistant, Brigadier General 
Leonard F. Wing, forward to the command 
post of the 3d Battalion, 103d Infantry, with 
instructions to plan and conduct the 28 July 
attack of that battalion. 74 AVing accordingly 
ordered the battalion commander, Captain Bar- 
ron, to assign one (lame thrower, two automatic 
rifles, and six riflemen armed with incendiary 



« Marine Observers Report, 20 ; Hester ltr. 
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and fragmentation grenades to each of the 
four machines in Lieutenant Baileys 10th De- 
fense Battalion tank platoon. He then de- 
manded that a rille company and a heavy weap- 
ons company closely follow the armored at- 
tack to hold the ground won. The tank 
protectors would stay close to their assigned 
vehicle, and the, supporting companies woidd 
move out immediately behind the assault wave. 
All hands received a detailed account of the 
general's plan. 

Beginning at 0900 artillery shells roared 
overhead to drop within 150 yards of the front 
lines. After a 30-minute preparation, mortar 
shells blanketed the objective .area, while men 
and machines advanced together. At first the 
enemy offered the heaviest resistance of the 
campaign, but close liaison and cooperation 



between infantry and armor, coupled with suit- 
able terrain. 7 "' paid oil'. Opposing forces, de 
tllized by heavy shelling and the coordi- 
nated advance, lied. 

In the initial drive hostile :17mm antitank 
guns scored three hits on Bailey's machine, but 

failed to strike any vulnerable points. Retali- 
atory lit e soon smothered this opposition, while 
the accompanying troops quickly disposed of 
the few antagonists who attempted to slap mag- 
netic mines on the advancing vehicles. About 
-Id two-story, log and coral personnel shelters, 
well camouflaged and heavily constructed, lay 
athwart the axis of advance, but these quickly 
fell. Tanks and infantrymen also demolished 

**Thfi gCOUnd, covered by fewer trees ami less dense 
undergrowth than previously encountered, was level 
and firm. 




tOOKING NORTH TOWARD BIBIL0 HILL from the ruins of a mission atop KoUcngolo Hill. XIV Corps soldiers, supported by 
Marine tanks, artillery, naval gunfire and aviation, fought for several days to seize these commanding terrain features. 
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innumerable automatic weapons as well as two 
antitank guns. 

The momentum of the assault carried the 
Americans 500 yards into Japanese territory. 
Riflemen rapidly occupied each evacuated en- 
emy strong point while Marines continued to 
engage those ahead. Although the tanks pene- 
trated 400 yards farther, two companies of 
soldiers proved insufficient to mop up and 
occupy the additional ground. The Marines, 
therefore, completed their assignment by blast- 
ing every real or suspected hostile position and 
withdrew for the day. 

During the retirement, one machine, the last 
in the column, bogged down momentarily in a 
shell hole on the beach. Seven shells fired from 
long range by an antitank gun struck it in 
rapid succession. One of these, presumably of 
the high explosive, armor-piercing variety, 
smashed through the turret and burst inside 
killing two men and wounding three. None- 
theless, the tank managed to reach friendly 
lines where the casualties were promptly evacu- 
ated and the damage repaired. Accompanying 
foot troops spotted the enemy weapon and 
quickly subdued it. 

Thus, the last and strongest point on the 
enemy main 